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NURSES’ MANNERS 

A LETTER, which we print elsewhere, from 

» nurse, reflects very seriously upon the 
manners of some hospital sisters; and while we 
hope and believe that these are exceptional cases, 
we must confess to having heard several other 
complaints, principally from those who have had 
occasion to go to a hospital, either to visit or 
inquire for a patient, or to attend themselves 
as patients for consultation in a ward, or to take 
someone in whom they were interested to the 
out-patient department of one of our large institu- 
tions. Sometimes the complaint has been of cold- 
ness and discourtesy, and sometimes actual 
rudeness, from the sisters and nurses. 

The dictionary defines manner as “way of per- 
.” “conduct,” “habit.” How shall we 
for this lack of good manners, which is 
red, among a certain number out of a 
| set of women, such as those belonging 
nursing profession? Does the fault lie 
training? One cause undoubtedly is the 
ind stress of the life. The nurse’s day is 
busy one; she is often so hurried and 
that she has no time for thought or for 
iller courtesies of life. The day’s work 

done, and that work does not include 
ittentions which are not actually neces- 
| any hindrance or interruption is a cause 





of annoyance. Another factor in this matter of 
bad manners, it is to be feared, is often example 
If the probationer, who, perhaps, comes fresh 
from a country home, finds the fashion of this 
new world which she has entered and in which 
she gradually becomes engrossed, is to treat all 
subordinates and newcomers in a_ dictatorial 
manner, to discourage any individuality, and to 
snub those around into subservience, she very 
quickly acquires the habit or manner of those by 
whom she is surrounded. 

Proper discipline and the etiquette so neces- 
sary for the well-being of a well-ordered institu- 
tion can always be maintained without rudeness 
and lack of manners. It is a pleasure to visit 
our many well-ordered hospitals, where 
realises not only the skill, but also the love and 
kindness, which is being expended on the patients 
and the kindly courtesy which exists among the 
staff and which is also extended to the stranger 
who enters within the gates. Those who visit a 


one 


hospital either for consultation about themselvee 
or to see a friend are generally in anxiety or 


trouble. In these circumstances a_ chilling, 
forbidding reception is doubly depressing, and 
leaves an indelible impression; while, on the 
other hand, a kindly word, an encouraging smile, 
the offering of a chair to sit on—these small 
acts of courtesy take so little time and trouble 
but mean so much to the recipient. For the time 
being the “sister” is the hostess of the ward; it 
is her domain. The newer nurses take their tone 
from her, and on her so much of the happiness 
of the ward depends. 

There is no denying that hospital work is very 
anxious, and makes a great strain both on the 
temper and endurance of those who undertake 
it: patients are often very exacting, new “ pros. ” 
are very trying. The anxious inquirer who comes 
to the ward door seems often the last straw. But, 
after all, what is character-building but the mak- 
ing use of environment for our own improvement, 
and where else than in a hospital ward could that 
habit of self-control which must underlie all good 
manners be better acquired ? 

“Manners are not idle, but the fruit of loyal 
natures.” “Good manners are an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 
They are much to be desired and striven for in 
every position of life. But, above all, the nurse 
—if she will be worthy of her vocation, and if 
she wishes to advance in her profession and be 
a comfort to those with whom she comes in con- 
tact—must discipline her character and study 
the feelings of others, so that a courteous and 
kindly manner may become habitual. 
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NURSING NOTES making the Exhibition as interesting and attrac 
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ive as possible. The affair is not a comme: 
THe Kenmore District Nurse. speculation, but is being arranged by a volunt 
committee of ladies and gentlemen. The prof 
if any, will, as usual, be given to educational 
charitable purposes, in which in past years 
London hospitals came in for a share. 


CURIOUS hitch seems to be preventing the 
‘ealisation of a proposed scheme for providing 
nurse. Mr. J. H. Dewar, Garnet Hill, 
in December last, offered to provide 
f a nurse for the Kenmore Parish 
endowment, in fact, of £2,300) on condition 
Lord Breadalbane provided a house for the WeE are indebted to the courtesy of one oi 
which was done, the Loch Tay Steame1 eaders for the interesting extracts on page 
pass. The scheme rom the diary of the late Miss Terrot, o: 
the ‘“Haggart-Dewar | the band of devoted women who accompa 
Association” (in | Miss Florence Nightingale to the Crimea. 
Breadal- Miss Sarah Anne Terrot was the fourth . 
Edin- | of the late Rt. Hon. Rev. Charles Hughes T: 
she entered upon | Bishop of Edinburgh, and was born in Edin! 
: Mr. Dewar advan in 1820. In 1844 she went to London and 
O pay for her board and came a member of the first Anglican sister] 
until the house should be | founded under Dr. Pusey. There she wo 
August 9th and 11th) with- | under direction, and wherever she was sent 
‘ of endowment on the ground that | every variety of mission work for eleven y: 
and appointments of the nurse’s | In 1854 she joined the band who went out 
y and inadequate, and the affair | East under Miss Nightingale. For this task } 
ting a sensation in the district Terrot was in some measure prepared by a y: 
\berfeldy, one of the trustees of | training in St. Thomas’s Hospital, as well 
tions that the £2,000 was really | her experiences as a Sister of Mercy. Tow 
Mr: Dewar’s for charitable | the end of her life—in October, 1897—sh« 
‘ted with the district, and he | summoned by Queen Victoria to Balmoral, 
interview of the Committee with | to be decorated by the Royal hand with the | 
ld smooth matters over. Mean- ( as an acknowledgement of her servic 


An EcuHo oF THE CRIMEA. 


} 


‘se must be given a month’s notice our soldiers in the Crimea. In 1899 Miss Ter 


‘tory arrangement is arrived at health broke down, but she lingered for two 
that the nurse herself was quite | a half vears, and died on July 10th, 1901. 
furnishing of the house, whilst 
iperintendent of the Scottisl 
it, expressed her SoME anxiety has arisen in the nursing 
arrangements. owing to reports concerning Miss _ Flo 
Nightingale’s health. We are glad to De 
to assure our readers that she is as well as 
eing recognised more | be expected at her advanced age. 
est mportance to 


Miss NIGHTINGALE’S HEALTH. 


INVALID COOKERY EXHIBITION. 





1S also increasingly recog- 


Page sag and abroad, that A FREE ACCIDENT 
able to “turn to” in case of : senareel a 
appetising and nourishing food INSURANCE 
In any case, they should know accidents happened to 16,772 
id cooking, and should be n London during 1907. They 
under their guidance. Nurses | caused by cabs, tramcars, omnibuses, m 
to hear that Invalid Cookery | cars, cycles, carriages, carts, vans, and 
cial section in the Twentieth | It is precisely these accidents which are co 
ery and Food Exhibition, | by the Nurstnc Times Free Insurance and 
for November 2nd to 6th, | readers could do their friends no better s¢ 
Horticultural Hall, West- | than by explaining to them the advantages 
class of this is open only to | offers. 
viz., an invalid tray, to contain By simply signing the coupon, which 
or meat, a light pudding, jelly, or | found each week in our advertisement pages, 
two beverages, including beef tea | by the still easier method of subscribing di: 
Entrance fee, 1s. Entries to be sent | to the office, a nurse insures herself without o' 
er llth to the Hon. Director, Uni- | formality against any accident which may res 
y Exhibition, Westminster, S.W.) | from street traffic, cycling, &c., and is entit 
» be awarded consist of gold, silver, | to £1 a week (up to ten weeks) for the time s 
edals, cookery books, and certificates | is incapacitated. 
New inventions and ideas in the This most useful form of insurance has 
trade novelties, &c., from all nations | of the greatest advantage to many of our read: 
bited, and no pains will be spared in | and its benefits ought to be made known t 
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THE TREATMENT OF 


*O be burned or scalded is an experience 


which few of us altogether escape. And 
» treatment of burns and scalds is a matter 
which such wide difference of opinion 
that a decision as to the best method to be 
d is full of difficulty. 
ditions which arise suddenly and call for 
liate action are, above all, those about 
it is wise to have very definite ideas as to 
should be done in different circumstances. 
t nurses and many medical students can 
‘ry comprehensive lists of drugs and dress- 
litable for burns; but they are not so 
to decide, when the moment for action 
which of the numerous methods they are 
nted with is the best in the circumstances. 
attempt will be made in this article to 
ite a few simple rules of procedure. In 
st place, it may be mentioned that burns 
issified into three degrees. In the first 
superficial burns merely causing redness 
xcoriation of the skin. Secondly, burns 
blebs and blisters; and thirdly, those 
ng the skin to a varying depth. For all 
purposes, scalds may be considered as 
to the same category as burns of the 
second degrees, according as to whether 


s are formed or not. 


ScALDS. 


ids never cause any deeper injury than that 


nt to the second degree of burning, pro- 
ilways that the fluid doing the damage is 
water and not superheated steam, boiling 
hot glycerin, &c., all of which 
at a much higher temperature than boil- 
r can ever attain, and do a correspond- 
ater amount of damage. 


are, ol 


Tue SHock or Burns. 

y important thing to bear in mind is that 
f considerable extent are always accom- 
by severe shock—apparently out of all 
m to the severity of the injury. So pro- 
the shock that death may ensue within 
urs, even with quite superficial burns, if 
of any great extent. It is said that if 
1 of the body is burnt or scalded, death 
table. It is worth remembering, 
s of the head, neck, and chest are more 
than burns of a corresponding extent on 
rts of the body. This is due not only 
rger number of nerve endings present in 
tions, but also, no doubt, to the greater 

1 mental shock likely to accompany 
ch but fairly accurate indication of the 
shock present is the amount of noise 
nt makes. A burnt child who is not 
ris probably going to die. On the other 
must not suppose that much scream- 

n the case of adults, great restlessness, 
that the injury is not very severe, for 
ss following burns is often a symptom 


also, 





BURNS AND SCALDS 


of shock, and frequently gets progressively worse 
until it merges into delirium. 

It is obvious that in dealing with burns it is 
necessary to treat both the local injury and also 
the general conditions which result from it, viz., 
the pain and the shock. 

TREATMENT OF SHOCK. 

As shock is kept up and indeed aggravated by 
the excruciating pain of severe burns, sedatives 
should at administered either by the 
mouth or hypodermically. The very first thing 
to do in a severe burn is to give a hypode rr 
injection of one-sixth of a grain of morphine. In 
the children, who 
badly, it should never be given hypode rmically 
but a few drops ol nepenthe or laudanum should 
be given by the mouth. 

If there is very great suffering, and the patient 
cannot be kept still or the dressings kept in 
place, then a very humane and justifiable pro- 
ceeding is to administer chloroform to the patient 
until a light degree of anesthesia is induced. 

We may now leave for a time the question of 
the general condition, and turn to a consideration 
of the details of local treatment 


once be 


f . 
case Ol stand morphin ry 


Loca, TREATMENT. 

The first thing to remember is that burns show 
a great tendency to become septic and give rise 
to troublesome suppuration. In fact, they be- 
have exactly as surgical wounds would if made 
in previously uncleansed skin. But there is the 
additional factor that the extreme heat has the 
effect of injuring the tissues beyond the margin 
of the part actually burned and so diminishing 
their vitality. Hence the great length of time 
that burns take to heal. 

This being the case, it is important that any 
local applications used should have antiseptic pro- 
Probably the ideal method would be to 
treat the case exactly like a surgical wound and 
to apply iodoform or cyanide gauze directly upon 
it. But the pain and discomfort when removing 
the gauze are so considerable that this method 
of treatment can rarely be adopted. Also these 
large raw surfaces very quickly absorb such anti- 
septics as cyanide or carbolic, and serious toxic 
symptoms follow their use. 

Ointments are undoubtedly the most soothing 
applications, and they are also the easiest to 
apply. They should be spread upon boracic lint 
but not too thickly, as it then sticks to the wound 
and makes a mess. Lanoline should not be used 
as a base for these ointments, as it is too sticky 
and tenacious, and is very difficult to remove 
from the surface of the wound. 

As in a severe burn there is 
pungent smell of burnt flesh, it is 
an antiseptic which also acts a deodorant 
Eucalyptus is found to answer this double pur 
pose well, and eucalyptus and vaseline, spread 
not too thickly on boracic lint, is probably the 
best all-round dressing there is. This applies to 


perties. 


nearly always a 
useful to employ 
as 
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all degrees of burns, but when the skin is un- 
broken it is unnecessary to apply an ointment. 
Lead lotion or Goulard water is then all that is 
necessar lf sters are present, it is better 
! » puncture them. However, when they are 
large and numerous and this has to be done, the 
puncture should never be made in the centre, 
but at the extreme edge of the blister. A pad of 
cottor hould then be pressed upon it and 
the fl | ] i out [he cuticle forming the 
blister will then fall back into its place and con- 
titut um ad it protection for the damaged 
skin underneatl 


where the blisters 





I > eases 

hav il! icy ruptured, and where possibly por- 
tions of charred clothing are firmly adhered to 
ta f the blistered skin, &c., extreme care must 
b rther damage be done while re- 
movil hes Indeed, it is better to cut 
th t! ! all directions with sharp scissors 
ind to leave attached any portions of material 
which show any tendency to stick, the dressings 
being ap] d over them 

In the first dressing of extensive burns, speed 
s of portar and too much time must there- 
fo ! } spent in bandaging, &e. Get the 
cre yn quickly as possible, the way in 
wh S indaged o1 is of quite secondary 
linp I i! 

GENERAL TREATMENT. 

Once the dressings have been applied, there 
must be no d lay in getting the patient to bed 
and treating the shock, which is such a constant 
teat rhe patient should be put into bed be- 

mkets hot-water bottles should be placed 

! } t I drinks perhaps containing a little 

brand should be administered by the mouth, 

und he pain will permit, sleep should be en- 
mura 1 bv all the means in one’s power 

At the end of thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
the ! ia daar r of death from shock will 
} ! d awa and the juestion of re dressing 
the wounds has to be considered. This is always 
al remely painful process, and in an extensive 
v an anesthetic will frequently be necessary 
On the first re-dressing has been done, one’s 
difficulties will become less; but they are long 
eases which trv one’s capabilities to the utmost, 
and often result in disappointment, the patient 
rradually becoming more and more exhausted, 
ind ultimately dying as the result of long-con- 
tinued ppuration and toxemia. 

I Boston Medical Journal describes the cas 

primigravida, aged eighteen years, who was 
idmitted to hospital with typical measles. Eight 
davs r she was delivered by forceps of a child 


vho showed mottling of the 


skin over the whole 


lv and branny desquamation of the chest and 
t races Oo lesquamation persist d= till 

| < tear } t | rh doctoi regarded the 

sq ition as idence of measles and not as 
rma xfoliation of the skin, which does not 
gin till the fourth day and is finished in from 





THE MATRON’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
By an Ex-Matron. 


HE ideal hospital is a place which provides 

means for the healing of the body, and, 
addition, a quiet peaceful retreat where strugg! 
men and women, stricken in the midst of 
hurry and strain of modern conditions, may find 
the touch of personal sympathy, may see 
Christian love working with discernment, may 
see every day the Great Physician at work carr 
ing on His healing ministry through human 
agents. 

If this ideal is ever to be reached, the matron 
must keep it constantly in view, and must 
able to adjust the entire machinery toward that 
end. This she can never do, unless she herself 
has a rational everyday religion, unless she has 
genuine “poise of soul,” and that combination 
of qualities spoken of as resourcefulness. 

Out of weak, erring human agents, lial 
some of them, to blunder or fail at any time, the 
ideal hospital has to be created—an institution 
that will carry on day and night, all the year 
through, and on and on, its unceasing round of 
beneficent, God-like work. If it is to do this, 
there must be some one individual who will 
supply the lubricating oil that prevents friction 
This is one of the responsibilities of the hospital 
She herself must largely carry the 
sponsibility of keeping things well oiled and 
running smoothly. This she can never do unless 
she has a strong sense of justice, and a large 
measure of that indispensable quality known as 
tact. She will have to hear stories of mistakes; 
to determine as to incompetency; will have to 
act as judge in many cases, offer explanations to 
doctors and visitors and patients’ friends; to 
settle disputes between employés which, if 
allowed to grow, would cause a hitch in the 
machinery. 

In a large hospital this responsibility will 
usually be shared with a man who occupies the 
position of superintendent, or chairman or secre- 
tary. In the smaller institutions, which are n 
numerous, her responsibilities are more varied 
and greater. Sometimes, I am inclined to tl 
the public expects too much of a hospital matron. 
I think, if we realised all that is expected of us 
we should feel so sure we were not sufficient 
that we should run away from such weighty 
spor sibilities instead of seeking them. 

Did you ever stop to think what a combination 
of qualities and capacity for varied duties people 
expect to find in a matron—executive abi 
professional skill, tact, sound judgment, the skill 
of an organiser, a knowledge of business methods 
and of the fine practical points in household 
science, an expert knowledge of values in mans 
lines, and a missionary spirit. She must not b 
young, or people will think she is giddy or |! 
ing in judgment and will not put confiden: 
her Sha must not he too old. or peopl 
sav she is slow or behind the times. She must 


matron. 
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strict disciplinarian, yet at the same time 
and gentle and sympathetic. There must 
be any suggestion of the disagreeable dicta- 
autocrat about her, yet unless she can 
age people and things she is foredoomed to 
re. She must have plenty of will-power or 
will never be able to “make things go”; 
hold the reins of government firmly, or a 
ral slackness and deterioration in work will 
yet she must by all means avoid giving 
ne reason to say that “she rules with a 
of iron.” 
» one will recommend her if she is spiritless, 
her temper must be like unto an archangel’s. 
must be a modern Job setting an example of 
nce, must have the meekness of a Moses, 
faith of an Abraham, and must early learn 
lesson of taking life in short strides. She 
t not be a borrower of trouble, yet must have 
gift of foresight well-developed. She must 
r be familiar with her associates and subor- 
tes, yet always easy of approach. No matter 
weary and heavy-laden she herself may be, 
must be ready to get under the burdens of 
rs and help with them. She must never 
partiality, never have favourites among 
staff, yet must have the ability of arousing 
nthusiasm for the work that will not flag from 
to day, and must somehow call forth or 
re personal loyalty, and loyalty to the hospi- 
nterests. 
great part of a matron’s work consists of 
and rebuke, yet she is expected to 
mplish these duties without arousing an- 
mism when she administers reproof. If she 
been successful in choosing her associate 
she will, of course, have someone on 
staff who will share some of these responsi- 
lities, but it takes time to develop a corps of 
| enthusiastic workers in any hospital. In 
very small hospitals, she will have few per- 
nent trained assistants, and will find it neces- 
to keep in touch with every part of the 
blishment. Into such a matron’s office or 
lquarters will come, day after day, the 
nerous reports of accidents, blunders, and 
lects that, in spite of one’s best efforts, will 
r. It is appalling the list that can pile up 
ne brief day—the day that comes once in a 
when “everything seems to go wrong.” 
the smaller hospitals the nurses are likely to 
to her at all hours on all sorts of errands. 
often she listens to the night report while 
ats her breafast, while her dinner and supper 
delightful variations of interviews with 
tors, and patients’ friends who “are sorry to 
rupt, but——” 
hen she has been the rounds in the morn- 
thinks everything in the wards is going on 
‘ight, and sinks down for a few minutes’ 
thing spell before attacking her next duty, 
housekeeper is very apt to bolt in on her 
‘ful meditations, to bring her reports of stuff 
red for dinner which tradespeople have failed 
liver, of laundresses who have failed to come 
sent no substitute, of impertinent janitors 


‘1sm 


‘ers, 





and maids, and unreliable dealers, and breaks in 
machinery somewhere. 

On the quality of the nursing the final success 
of a hospital must largely depend. On _ the 
matron’s judgment, then, in the selection of the 
candidates who apply, a good deal hinges that is 
vital to the hospital and to its patients. These ap- 
plicants from far and near apply by letter or in 
some cases personally, and the matron must 
decide as to their fitness or unfitness for their 
important work. If she makes a mistake in 
judgment she can, of course, later on send the 
unfit ones home, but a good deal of harm may 
have been done in the meantime. 

From outside come all sorts of people to see 
her on all sorts of errands. She starts out on her 
rounds and before she is half-way through she 
is called to the telephone. She goes with the 
wardmaid or janitor to point nut some neglected 
duty, and before she gets there is told that some- 
one is waiting for her in the office who is in a 
great hurry. Somehow she soon gets to expect 
that she will be interrupted in about everything 
she undertakes, yet she must never refer to the 
fact that she has nerves. These mysterious 
things, so necessary and proper for the ordinary 
woman, would seem very much out of place in 
a matron—that is, evidences of “nerves.” 

If a patient takes a turn for the worse and the 
probabilities are that he will not recover, she 
must send for the friends and tell them, and 
comfort them. When the death takes place she 
with them, and advises, it may be, 
about the funeral arrangements, attends to 
the regulations of the health department, 
wards off newspaper reporters, answers in- 
quiries of sympathising but curious acquaint- 
ances, and gives the family the last messages, 
if there have been any. She must do all 
this and attend to business besides. Even when 
a patient dies unexpectedly, she will be rebuked 
by the friends for not knowing he was going to 
pass away, and not sending for them in time, for 
it is hard for people to understand that sudden, 
unexpected deaths could possibly happen in a 
hospital, however common they may be in the 
world outside. And if they are not given the full 
measure of sympathy which they expect, they 
will cherish a grievance against the institution for 
many a year. 

Books and _ registers and inventories and 
accounts of all kinds must be properly kept. 
Reports and lists and statistics of various kinds 
must be prepared. Donations come and must 
be acknowledged. Woe be to her if, in the multi- 
plicity of her duties, she neglects to give full 
credit for the smallest contribution. Lectures for 
nurses must be arranged for and given, and the 
educational feature of the work must be kept to 
the fore at all times. 

Appliances get lost, broken, burnt, or de 
stroyed in some very mysterious way, which ii 
many cases no one can explain, but they must 
be replaced, and a constant effort must be main- 
tained to keep expenses down to the minimum 
and prevent waste. The nurses must be kept up to 
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ir work and lessons, or they will 
not the institudion 
be anything concerning a_ hospital 
a matron does not know something about, 

t guard the secret very carefully Who- 
must not, and 
spect to have many of her actions misin- 
situated that she does not 
ive reasons She must expect 
duty or within call, 

irritated, never  ruffled—always 
smiling and happy, and strong. 

Have I overdrawn her responsibilities or ex- 
aggerated whi is expected of the modern 
matron . lave been one for several years— 

i] the place in large and small institu- 

and, after all I have said, I feel that “the 
not been told.” Each succeeding year 
a matron’s post more arduous in many 
standards are being raised in all lines 
f hospital work. The work has its own compen- 
and fascinations to those whose hearts 
ro out in sympathy for their suffering fellow 
ner Familiarity with the duties lessens the 
strain, of Different institutions provide 
assistants in various departments, but the re- 
of the matron, whichever way one 
them, are great—but great also is her 


v for service 


es a mistake she sne 
"AUSt Ss) 


aiwayvs on 


serene 
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MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


INSPECTION 
CHILDREN 
SOMERSET 


HE Medical Inspection Act affects nurses 
T closely that we think it may in- 
terest them to hear how it is being worked 
Somerset the Edu- 

ommittee of the County Council has 

keen interest in its administration, 
result has been a very completely organ- 
heme Three whole-time medical officers 
een appointed, one of whom is the super- 
of the work throughout the county, 
econd is an occulist, and besides doing 
arv inspections in the schools, has centres 
hrou county for eye testing, and chil- 
lren whose eyesight has been found defective at 
» ordinary inspections, are sent to them for 
‘ther advice. A contract has been made with 
of manufacturers to supply spectacles at a 
rice of 2s. 6d., with case. In certain 
eounty the local medical men are 
‘art-time officers for the purposes of 
they also are responsible to the super- 

dical officer 
n found that nurses are needed both 
inspections and to induce parents to 
the instructions of the medical officers. 
ioritv of the district nursing associations 
uunty are affiliated to the Somerset County 
Association, and with the consent of its 
the following scheme has been adopted. 
Where a local association is willing to allow their 
nurse to co-operate, she attends at and assists the 


OF 
IN 


us counties. In 


committee 





medical inspector in the inspections at the schools 
of her district, and then visits the homes t 
that his instructions are being carried out. 
not expected that the nurse should pay an exp: 
visit to each home, but that she should cal] 
the earliest opportunity when passing the h 
on her ordinary rounds; and her work in this « 
nection is to be that of health visitor rather 
nurse, as she is not expected to carry out tr 
ment herself, but to induce the parents to do 
therefore it is not expected that the additi 
work in connection with the Act will make a y 
large inroad into the nurse’s time. The remuns 
tion is at the rate of 5s. for each school sessior 
from two to two and a half hours, and this 
cludes the “ after-care ” visits which arise from 
[tis found that the number of cases is not la 
and that the work entailed after each inspect 
practically—with the time given at the schoo! 
amounts to about eight hours. So that the nurses 
are really paid at the rate of 5s. per diem, though 
the work may be spread out over several weeks 
It has already been found that the proportion of 
cases in which the medical inspectors’ recom- 
mendations have been acted on is far higher in 
those districts where the nurse’s services have been 
secured. It is, of course, understood that a nurse 
may be precluded by her other duties from being 
present at the inspections, but in that case a list 
of the cases to be followed up would be left for her. 
The County Council has also engaged the services 
of a whole-time nurse to undertake “head cleans- 
ing,” it having been found that the district nurses 
could not conveniently undertake this branch of 
the work. She will be an itinerant nurse, dealing 
with groups of schools in various areas, and when 
they are cleansed, passing on to others, but here 
again the aim of the Education Committee is to 
make parents realise their responsibilities, and, if 
personal instruction and repeated warnings prove 
ineffectual, the children will be excluded fron 
school, and the parents prosecuted for non-attend- 
ance 

While fully realising that “after-care” is a 
necessary corollary to the efficient administrati 
of the Act, the Education Committee of the 
County Council desire to avoid additional burdens 
to the ratepayers and reduction of independer 
and of the sense of parental responsibility. T} 
therefore refer all cases requiring treatment to the 
School Attendance District Sub-Committee of their 
area. It is the duty of these committees to thor- 
oughly investigate the cases and to see that those 
parents who are in a position to partially or entirely 
bear the cost of treatment do so, and where enti! 
or partial assistance is needed to see if it cant 
be raised locally and voluntarily before rate-aid is 
resorted to. The application of local charities 
this object is suggested, and in some areas 
appointment of voluntary committees working 
conjunction with these District Education § 
Committees is contemplated, by whom the ] 
sibility of arranging for the sick insurance of chi!- 
dren in friendly and benefit societies will be c 
sidered. It is also suggested that these Sub-C 
mittees should in each case find some sch 
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manager or other responsible person living near 


the ld who would investigate and keep a watch 


wer it, reporting periodically to the District Com- 


n, after thorough investigation, the local 
ttee finds that local assistance is unsuitable 
lequate for any given case, they would refer 
full particulars to the County Council Com- 
who would then consider the advisability 
ving it with the rate-raised funds at their 
il for this purpose. 
this scheme, if properly carried out, the 
nal cost to the ratepayer will be reduced to 
lowest point consistent with efficiency, while 
ilus will be given to self-help, together with 
ser knitting together of ties of individual care 
sponsibility between the rich and the poor, 
‘ong and the weak, on which the vigour and 
ss of our national life so largely depend. 





‘OMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


BILL has been introduced into the French 
Chambers that will make it possible for 
to serve in the French army. Women 
have been interviewed on the subject say 
f women want to vote they should be will- 
give two years of their life as conscripts. 
weapons than the present rifles, they 
uuld be manufactured for them, and be- 
they could do necessary work in the hos- 
and leave the field work to the men. 


voMAN of Chicago has just been appointed 
highest educational position, namely, that 
| superintendent of the school system. She 
responsible for the education of nearly 
children, and is to receive a salary of 
a year. This is an instance of the posi- 
that may be gained by competent women 
prejudice does not bar the way. 


800 000 


£9 000 


HER woman in the United States who has 

xceptional position is Mrs. Alma Lafferty, 
is been elected to the Legislature of 
0, where women as well as men have the 
She has been appointed Chairman of the 
m Committee and of several other com- 
that deal with matters usually presumed 
utside a woman’s province. It is even 
it she may be a candidate for the 
ship. 


hole woman movement has been utterly 
‘dl by Prof. Armstrong at the British 
m meeting. He considers that the de- 
nt of individuality and higher education 
n tend to prevent motherhood, and that 
s rushing to her destruction and dragging 
th her. His arguments have been well 
in the Daily Chronicle by Mrs. Ayrton, 
a famous scientist and a devoted mother. 





REMINISCENCES OF SCUTARI 
HOSPITALS— 1854-1855 

(From the Diary of Miss S. A. Terrot.) 

N Friday, October 20th, 1854, Sister 

Bertha, Sister Amelia, Sister Margaret, and 
I were summoned to London, which we reached 
about 4 a.m. the following day, and drove to 
Osnaburgh Street. In about an hour I was sent 
to the Superior, who looked ill and exhausted, 
scarcely able to speak. She said: “Our soldiers 
in the East want nurses. Some are going. I 
wish to send eight. Are you willing to be one?” 
Gladly and at once, I answered “ Yes,” and went 
away. 

October 21st, 7 a.m.—We then went to bed, 
and to sleep, though told that in two hours we 
must rise and go to Sidney Herbert (Secretary of 
War) for his directions. Accordingly within two 
hours we rose and drove to Belgrave Square. 
There, after waiting a time, we received our 
papers of agreement, and, with the other nurses, 
received instructions from Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
He spoke of our duties, of modesty and propriety, 
of enduring hardship, and of carefully avoiding 
religious proselytising, and ended by thanking 
us for being willing to engage in an office which 
must be trying, but which might be a very great 
comfort to the poor men who had suffered for 
their country, and so deserved consideration. 

There we met Miss Nightingale, and from the 
first moment I felt an impulse to love, trust and 
respect her. Her appearance and manner im- 
pressed me with a sense of goodness and wisdom, 
of high mental powers highly cultivated and 
devoted to highest ends. We spent the rest of 
Saturday in preparatory needlework. 

October 22nd.—Next day, Sunday, we received 
Holy Communion at St. Mary Magdalene 
(Munster Square), and in the evening we were 
put under the charge of Miss Langston, head of 
St. Saviour’s, London, Sisterhood. 

October 23rd.—On Monday morning, about 
6 a.m., we left St. Saviour’s for London Bridge 
Station, where we again met our sister nurses, 
about thirty in number, and five nuns. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bracebridge were there, and went with us. 
Miss Nightingale had preceded us to Paris. We 
had a hurried breakfast at Folkestone, and then 
went on board the Boulogne packet. As the 
boat left the pier, the crowd, knowing our des- 
tination, gave us three hearty cheers; and quickly 
the coast of England receded from sight. On 
landing at Boulogne, we walked to the hotel, 
where a very tasteful display of French cookery 
awaited us, for which the host refused payment. 
We reached Paris late at night. 

October 24th.-We rose early and after break- 
fast met an addition to our party—the five nuns 
from Bermondsey, who, as soon as they knew 
that their services would not be rejected by Gov- 
ernment, had been sent off by their ecclesiastical 
superiors, but had waited for us at Paris. Here 
we passed the night in an hotel. 


October 27th.—We sailed for Marseilles in the 
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! bad sailor, 

board Among our 
doctors. 

a swift sailor, 

The two 

not negligent, 


rat rough, open Seca 
* attendants 
women to 


much 


walt mostly sick, 
\Irs Hodges, one ol 
who died otf fever at 
ery unwearied in waiting on her 

Nightingale and a lady 
Malta lay on mattresses all night. 


1urses, 


ons Miss 


and 
the entrance of the Dar- 

plain oO! Troy. Miss 
worn; the 
congratulated each 


ros 


about day break, 


also up We 


oe thro igh our troubles and drawing 


very 


ation 
Constantinople We 
The bright 
however, longingly to the 
a great white building oppe site 
which Ve were was the 
where lay and 
In the evening we 
four of us in each. 
Scutari, 


landed 
We 


ugliest 


was 


scene 

- eves 
Constanti told 
Barracks our sick 
crossed 
We 
the 
pier 
Our 


faces 


led co intrymen 
Lh) caiques, 
landed at 
of the Straits, at a 


thank which is on 


Asiati 


Soldiers ind a 


] 


little rough 
few stood 
looked worn and wearied, with pal 
few 


Turks around. 


uniforms: and a soldiers’ wives, 
by curiosity to inspect their 
ed countrywomen, looked wretched, 
and dirty We were led up a 
( Barrack Hospital, and directed 
Nightingale’s quarters, and found her 
‘hausted on a couch. Lord Napier, from 
came in, and welcomed her in a 
a words, to which she answered by 
Soon afterwards she recovered suffici- 
The quarters given 
been occupied by a Russian prisoner 
wounded at the Alma)—who had died 
efore we arrived. It was in the corner 
which extended over a large 
d in a quadrangle. 
entering, 
arge windows; 


re drawn 


IDaSsy, 


us to our room. 


creat buildin 
was a large 
and ope ning from 
which 


nurses. 


room, or 


was another large 

ale at once assigned to the 

Anothen the right she to the ten nuns; a 
small room, or rather closet, she kept for herself; 


a larger room she used as a place 


room, 
gave 


and ne} Arie 
of business and for interviews. Some narrow stairs 
Miss Nightingale’s room and the nuns’ 

another room in the tower—a fine, 
windows on three com- 
Miss Nightingale took 
was to be and we set 

e to clean it, for the dust of 

| settled on it. Miss Nightingale sat down 
the last news from the 
wonderful charge at Balaclava, and 


betwee 

room led 
airy 
mandi oy 


room, with sides, 
lendid views 
said it 


us up ours, 


about : nce ages 


seeme 


with us, and told us 


Crimea. th 





some particulars as to the state of the hos; 
Soon after she left, tea came up in large co; 
no milk, brown and stale, 
never did tea seem more refres 
Then came mattresses, sl} 
and blankets, such as the soldiers have, ma 
with the arrow and B.O. There was not bed 
for us all, so four of us lay without matt 
on the raised divan—which, though stuffed 
something, was hard as the floor, and 1 
rougher, and full of fleas. From this, and 
of blankets, I could not sleep. It seemed 
cold. But I was thankful to be once mor 
terra firma, and not disposed to grumble—ind 
had we known that, after spending this very 
night, cold, wet, and weary, in the trenches 
brave, enduring had to 
and fasting, in deadly struggle with fierce, 
whelming foes, we had been more inclined 
ashamed of our comparative comforts tha 
complain of them. But we rose and looke: 
on this bright Sunday morning (November 
on the peaceful-looking, strange, but fair, c 
stretched around, unconscious of the ho 
deadly strife then waging, and that hundr 
the brave men we came to nurse were dy 
cruel, untended death. 

Ours was a fine, high, airy room, and it for 
the bedroom, sitting-room, eating-room, chaj 
the only place for every purpose—for 
women After we had opened all the wi 
and tidied our room, we had breakfast 
last night’s tea. At first, beyond bed 
we had no furniture in our room, though in 
we obtained bedsteads and stools—but to the 
no chair or table. The floor was covered 
matting—except in the middle, where the 
had destroyed it, and left a large, ragged | 
which we covered with our boxes, and spr 
table-cloth over them at meal times, and 
round them in Turkish fashion, but without 
luxury of cushions or mats. We soon bega 
consider chairs and tables luxuries 
deed, at this time we were told there was 1 
table in the Hospital, even tor operations. 
each had a tiny brown basin for washing 
wooden sort of bucket for fetching clean wat: 
tin pail for removing dirty water. 

When there was rain it came into our ro 
and, indeed, in heavy rain, it used to po 
so that, though we put our whole possessio1 
the way of basins, pots, pans, and pails to co 
it, and emptied each as soon as it filled, we « 
not prevent their overflowing so as to strean 
on the floor and through it into Miss Nig 
gale’s room; and, notwithstanding efforts to c 
its course there, it went through to an ot 
below, who sent up a polite message be; 
Miss Nightingale and her attendants to r 
from pouring water on him—a natural req 
but one we could not gratify. 

After breakfast we had service below. 
Sabine, senior chaplain, preached well; but 
were longing for work. We had no wor! 
pointed as yet; so after dinner we went uj 
the tower and watched the poor wounded 
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and 
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welcome ° 
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va being landed and carried up to the 
|. How we longed to go and comfort 
oble victims to military discipline and 
-the wreck of the six hundred who, at 
imand of their leader, had ridden without 
on into the arms of death. We were called 
<ercise patience and endurance of inaction 
, and on Monday (November 6th) we tried 
‘le ourselves by making flannel shirts and 
mber 7th.—On Tuesday Mr. Sabine, the 
asked one of us to go and nurse a dying 
a soldier’s wife—in the last stage of 
ption, and I went. He took me to a 
sed as a barrack-room: And such a scene 
and disorder it was! Mr. Sabine took me 
the gallery where lay the dying woman, 
ed and alone, though the place was 
| with beds on the dirty floor, attemps at 
curtains being put up between them. 
women were lying in child-bed, some rude 
isy, seemingly half drunk—all dirty, worn 
nd squalid-looking—not one bright face to 
n; the very babies were pale and squalid. 
ained with the poor woman till nightfall, 
a friend came and promised to look after 
luring the night, and I was ordered to go to 
Next morning (November 8th) I 
to see after her, but she had died in the 
She was wrapped in a blanket and laid 
grave, the simple inscription “ A Woman,” 
piece of wood, being put on her grave in 
metery. 
same day, before the wounded heroes from 
nan came in, Miss Nightingale took me and 
Elizabeth to our appointed work. Dr. 
vor went with us, and took us to the other 
the Hospital, a part called the ‘cholera 
But at this time there was no cholera. 
this division seemed ill of lingering com- 
the results of exposure to damp and cold, 
and bad and insufficient food—low fever, 
ea, dysentery, and scurvy. Dr. M’Gregor 
| out the most exhausted, and 
| them to our special care to be attended 
have extra food. He gave us no rule as 
amount or frequency of our supplies, but 
said: “Give them frequently a little negus 
tea—in fact, any simple, nourishing thing. 
eed it.”” And, indeed, they looked as if 
d. One poor fellow looked earnestly at 
Gregor as he spoke, and big tears came 
silently over his sad and wasted face. But 
too late for him, and for almost all given 
that day. I do not remember any who 
d, though some lingered long. All we did 
of no avail, except that at their last hours 
| acts of kindness which otherwise they 
ave lacked. And were this our only reward, 
iembrance of their dying words and looks, 
ble “God Almighty bless and reward you 
you have. done for me,” the knowledge 
me of their last hours were soothed by 
ind words of Christ and His eternal love 
this all it pleased God to allow us to do, 
enough to make us glad and thankful. 
ed to take a green pail, get it filled with 


iarters. 


recom- 





negus, and go round the ward distributing it to 
those Dr. M’Gregor had told us of. The same 
with the beef-tea, a little later on. We had to 
pass through crowds ol people—Turks, Greeks 
mending the pavement, and 
officers. This pail not only did service for this, 
but was also the vehicle for tea in the afternoon, 
and performed many other useful offices. But 
one day it could not be found, and the commotion 
and distress its absence created was great. 

These wards were in a miserable state; 
was something more sad and depressing than in 
any other part of the Hospital. The patients were 
mostly poor fellows whose constitutions had early 
broken down under hardship. Many had never 
reached the Crimea, very few had seen the battle- 
field; and they seemed to feel they were dying 
without glory, that they would not be talked of 
with the interest and gratitude which was felt 
for those who had fought and bled. And yet, 
patient, grateful, enduring, unselfish, and un- 
exacting fellows, we owed as much to them as 
to the others. Deaths were more frequent here 
than elsewhere ; it seemed, indeed, as if our daily 
lives were spent in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. In the of a few days all were 
gone, and were succeeded by others who equally 
seemed doomed to die. Sister Elizabeth was 
much beloved by these dying men; her cheerful, 
frank, yet gentle, manners won their hearts. 
“You are like a mother to me,” said a dying lad 
of nineteen to her within an hour of his death. 
They all loved her—she did not care what trouble 
she took or gave in their One Dr. 
Maclean, of the 42nd, was unwearied in his atten- 
tion to the men, and most devoted to his duty. 
The other assistant did his duty, but in a more 
routine way. I used to go with him, taking : 
diet table to put down such extras as he ordered 
from Miss Nightingale’s kitchen. 


soldiers, doctors, 


there 


course 


service. 


Sister Elizabeth and I went round together at 


time unfit for 
windows were 


nights. The wards were at this 
The roof let in water; the 
rickety, and were sometimes blown in upon the 
dying men; broken windows were stuffed with 
everything looked deplorable and depressing. 
It was intended, as as the patients 
could be removed (or were removed—by death) to 
subject the whole to a thcrough repair. Some- 
times when I came in I found a great blank space 
where I left a row of pale faces; but looking round 
I found them all huddled together in a corner to 
escape the rain pouring through the roof. 


use. 


rags 


soon 


(To be continued.) 





ANTISEPTIC RIVERS 


\ R. E. H. HANKIN has recently discovered 
[Vi that the water of the Ganges and the Jumna 
is hostile to the growth of the cholera 
not only to the absence of food materials, but also to 
the actual presence of an antiseptic that has the power 
of destroying this microbe. It is well known to all what 
a reputation the water of the Ganges has to the millions 
of Hindoos of India, but it now appears that moderns 
are coming to the aid of an ancient tradition in main- 
taining a special blessedness of the water of that mag- 
nificent river. 


microbe, 


owing 
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FROM THE NURSING JOURNALS so accustomed are they to being exploited and gro 


down under the cruel despotism of Russia. Swedes 
[HE CARE OF THE AGED. Bohemians are more progressive, and their children 

* OME useful hints are given on this subject by an | Cleaner, but the nurse notes that throat affect 
American trained nurse. She defines senility as (adenoids, &c.) are mure prevalent among the better 

retarded functioning due to arteri..clerosis, which | of children than among the poor. The greatest obst 
diminishes nourishment to the tissues and so lowers of all came from the medical profession, as some of 

itality. Rooms occupied by the old should be light and | doctors wished, for various reasons, to keep the inspect 
sunny; if nlight is trying to the eyes, they may be | in their own hands. She sums up the obstacles, bro 

protected by dark glasses or screen, but sun is essential. speaking, as greed and ignorance. In schools w 

I ourse, be light and nourishing, but the | ‘‘mothers’ meetings’’ are encouraged, it is found of 

‘ diet in the way dreaded | greatest use to combat ignorance by talking on the subj} 

tact in all possible to peer i for instance, the lettered card for eye-te 

this nurse: the old m the blackboard, and let them test their own sig 

7s of living ‘Trouble a good way of interesting the mothers in the questio: 

relieved by normal eyesight. They also talk over these matters thems 

of distress and gradually learn the importance of health and com 


iO ast 

coupled with nervous tears, it Distxrevtion oF Rooms. 
— 4 conagpg ae 1 = ne 8 Saeed A New York doctor finds that all the methods of 
disiniection in use at present are open to the obj 
that the gas used does not penetrate to a sufficient d: 
to kill germs that are far irom the surface of obje 
be disinfected. [his he has ascertained by experi 
instituted by himself. Large quantities or torr 
poured upon the surface do not give off gas enoug 
and wailing, | C4USe penetration. The author has found that a mi 
hadn't been so good, oh dear' [ of formalin and carbolic acid does give ol gas 
be anything else, oh dear! I’ve penetrates fabrics efficiently. He uses a mixture « 
o. cosel ter. end oh per cent. of a 40 per cent. formaldehyde solution al 
‘This was too | Percent. carbolic acid. Eight ounces are used fox 


: ( t 
obliged to make a 1,000 feet of air space, and the room is closed for t 
a properly sober counten 


othing. For very 
ter and wrap about 
und pat dry. This 
xr the aged, seems 
ho had en) oyed 

ited herself to 


hours. He uses a sheet saturated with the solution 
hung in the room to be disinfected. Ex ~oasinent 
bacillus pyocyaneus have shown that it is killed thr 
IATIONS. many layers of fabrics. This method is recommends 


of county and distri trial by other physicians. 


t 
_ Journal of Heet SrRarn. 
workers helps us Nurses, from the nature of their occupation, are | 
to feet troubles. My experience leads to the conc! 
ane Saenee that falling arches is the most common ailment of nu 
: vho have had feet. I have met a few suffering from a nervous 
round of interests | dition which may be termed “heel-strain.” ‘H 
these meetings | strain’’ is caused by the wearing of high heels, o1 
= " ; about us. that taper too much. ; 
had such experiences. Your State It is a fact that nature made us to stand most at 
you out of your perplexities ana with our heels and toes on the same level. In 
met and admired fine women from position, the muscular forces that maintain us in an 
own, and you have gone home position are so balanced that there is the minimur 
d and a warmer heart energy required to maintain the erect position. The 1 
nurses throughout the State who we raise our heels, the more this balance of forc: 
as the State meeting. Phink disturbed, and the more muscle and nerve energ 
mong you who have no alumnz associa- required to keep us erect. Muscles of the feet, legs, 
ne . a £01 these Van t spine are called to work constantly because of the 
onem . = ae nap open their heel position. This means a constant waste of en 
ng all the nurses | juscular and nervous, and is a serious drain upon 
and making the system. This drain is manifested by backache, a const 
mportant that no | tired feeling, and aches and pains in different pa 
all ‘ the body ‘‘Heel strain’’ is entirely voluntary, be 
br It there caused by the wearing of high heels. Its cure is obv 
ll_ established and Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
r arms a little and vs 
alumne associations will \ Frew drops of a 40 per cent. solution of form 
work a little, and throw theit n the cotton in the bottom of a thermometer 
more S ntral body here may iishes the most effective and easy method of 
but there will be compe nsatior the thermometer. The gas is readily liberated frot 
world is that a little self solutio f formaldehy e, and the thermometer case | 
1 unexpected blessing. rly air-tight, the es ape of the gas and evaporat 
quid is almost nil. Before placing it in a pat 
1 it is well to rinse it in water and wipe dry, 
unter the — ition of this strength is very irritati ing to the n 
judging from an P a 7 S 
7 on the subject. 
ioney, as at first the school 
sure for three months only, 
they were found so valuable 


RSING IN AMERICA 


Borinc catheters in saturated solution of amn 
' sulphate prevents their becoming cracked and 
greens made to retain them. Some | Boiling three to five minutes causes complete sterilisat 
ls were at first strongly opposed to and after removal they may be used immediately 
: of purses in schools from various old- | Solutions of ammonium sulphate are non-irritati 
und rather narrow a! reasons; the parents, | Mucous membranes. 
ed any interferen ; In Chicago this was saeenianaae 
ise with the alien element, Poles, &c., HABerRtIn says that the action of sunlight is to 
ind suspicious of any effort to help them, | celerate all healing processes of wounds. 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 


REPLIES. 
ters asking for information as to charities, £c., 
should be addressed to Cassandra, c/o Tue NuvRsING 
Times. Correspondents are requested to give full details 
} exact figures. Unless the case is one of unusual 
or there is some really adequate cause, replies 
+ be sent by post. Correspondents should enclose 
me, address, and a pseudonym for the paper.) 


Convalescent Home for Servant (D. D.).—If your 
ould have managed to pay even so small a sum 
week, she could have obtained admission to one 
of the smaller homes where the conditions and 
ents generally are more refined, and would be 
genial to a nicely bred girl. As, however, this 

ssible, she must make the best of it. There are 
re than half-a-dozen absolutely free homes, the 
rt of them reducing their terms, or doing away 
m if the patient has a subscriber’s letter. The 
uld advise for your protégé would be the Memorial 
) the Duchess of Teck at Bognor. It is free, and, 
ld, excellently managed. You must apply, stating 
facts to the Rev. W. F. Baily, Cambridge House, 
well, S.E. 
event of there being no vacancy, apply to the 
verintendent (Mrs. Brewer) of St. Agatha’s Con- 
nt Home, Warren Road, Reigate. 

Sanatorium for Nurses (Enquirer, Dulwich).—I am 
t » to give you a satisfactory reply until I hear 

ire of the ailment from which your nurse friend 

I infer, as the word ‘‘Sanatorium”’ is only 

in this country to specific institutions, that she 

g from phthisis. Unfortunately, there are still 

sanatoriums entirely free. Apply to the sister 

of the St. Michael’s and All Angels Home for 
ptive Men and Women at Cheddar (Somerset). 
ents are nursed by sisters of the St. Peter's Com- 
Kilburn. 

could manage the journey to Scotland, she would 
endid treatment (open-air system) at the Bridge 
r. Eighty patients (all women) are taken, and a 
proportion are admitted free. 

Mother with Cancer (IE. S. M. C.).—Such a case, as 
ought to get proper nursing and surroundings; 

s extremely difficult to find any refuge for these 
ses. I suppose you would not like to make ap- 
on her behalf to one or other of the homes 
dying. She would be far more comfortable, and 
1 be infinitely better for the children. At St. 
Home, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, incurable 

en; also at the Home of Comfort for the 
ng, at Southsea. Apply, Mother Emma, 
ss, St. Andrew’s Home, Portsmouth. 
advice from the Cancer Society, 
l lborn, W.C.; Secretary, Mr. Charles Herbert. 

Home for Poor Lady (Nurse P., Maidenhead).—You 

give a pseudonym, so I hope you will recognise 

must ask you for more particulars. Do you mean 

t free apartments, or one of the residential homes, 

1 mean you want to hear of some inexpensive lodg- 

the ordinary kind? Iam sorry to delay your reply, 
is nothing in your letter to give the clue. 

Young Man with Spinal Disease (District Nurse). 

t state the social rank of the young man with 
Moreover, I must first know, is the case 
ible one, requiring a permanent home and care, 
proposed that he should submit to treatment? 
kindly let me hear? 

Nomination to Blue Coat Schoo! (Nurse Sime).— 
N ns are very much sought after, and, as a rule, 

n personally. The best way to proceed is to 

list of subscribers, and write to all you know 

your friends know. Would it not be possible 

lad to get his education free by means of a 
ip? If you would send me full particulars of 

and it is one that seems worthy of help, I 
ssibly be able to help you. 

Patient (Hopeful).—I should suggest your 
ng for your patient in these pages; also in the 
leqraph. I daresay many delicate ladies might 
hare your country home at this modest rate. 
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LEGAL ANSWERS 


By a BareisTer-at-Law. 

Legal inquiries are answered as quickly as possible in 
this column free of charge, if accompanied by the 
coupon ‘‘ Legal,’ to be found in our advertisement pages; 
in special cases, as we cannot guarantee the immediate 
insertion of answers, we have arranged to answer urgent 
queries by post within 3 days, if they are accompanied 
by a remittance of 2s. 6d. To readers who do not know 
a reliable solicitor we can recommend one by post if a 


stamped envelope is enclosed. 


R. A.—If you go to lodgings on a Tuesday, and you 
take them week by week, then it is obvious that you 
would leave on a Tuesday. Usually people go to lodgings 
after midday and leave after midday; but there 1s no 
law as to when you should go and when you should leave, 
otherwise than to time your departure roughly about the 
hour when you went in. As to stopping till midnight, 
this would not apply to lodgings, in my opinion. You 
need not unfurnished house till midnight, and 
your rent does not become overdue until after midnight 
on quarter day; but it would be unreasonable, and it is 
contrary to custom to leave a suite of furnished apart 
ments just before midnight. Moreover, when you arrived 
just before midnight, you would be exceeding your time, 
tor undoubtedly it is the custom to time your departure 
from furnished apartments by the time of your original 
arrival at them. In giving notice to terminate a weekly 
tenancy, this may be given at any time and upon any 
day, provided that at least a full week is left between 
the time of giving notice and the proper time of leaving 
the apartments. 

Nurse C.—You had been engaged for a month from 
August llth. On August Ist, when you were away for 
a holiday and out of reach of your patient, the lady was 
confined. A nurse was called in and paid two guineas 
for the first week; and when you expressed your willing 
ness to take up the that stage, the husband 
insisted that you should and intimated that he would de 
duct the two guineas paid to the temporary nurse. As you 
could not this step, you declined to go, and 
the consequence is that you have lost your month’s 
employment and cannot get another engagement. What, 
now, is your position? Well, the husband of the patient 
had no legal right to ask you to accept less than a month’s 
pay for the agreed period, if it was quite clear that you 
were definitely engaged from August 11th for one month 
If, on the other hand, you were f 


leave an 


case at 


agree to 


j engaged for the one 
month whenever the birth should take place, and the date 
of August 1lth was fixed by the patient as a convenient 
and probably approximate date (and especially if you 
helped her, as nurses sometimes do, to choose that date), 
then it seems to me that the husband is justified in 
employing and paying someone else in your absence, and 
in offering to pay you proportionately for the balance of 
the period. I do not think it is a case to take into Court, 
and in the circumstances I think it is unfortunate that 
you should have refused to work the balance of the 
agreed period for a proportionate sum. For though, 
strictly speaking, the law may be, and probably is, in your 
favour, equity is on the side of the husband. Still, you 
are out of work and have lost money through no fault 
of your own, and if you can feel sure that the patient 
fixed the month from August 11th as a definite period 
for retaining and utilising your services, then in law 
you are entitled to claim the agreed amount plus a reason 
able sum for board and lodging as damages for breach 
of contract. 


K. T.—Your case seems somewhat extraordinary, but 
if you cannot get a witness to prove the slander I advise 
you to abandon any idea of commencing an action for 
damages for slander. In that case, can you not move 
out of the district? 

Pepiak Scortie.—A pedlar’s licence would be required. 
The cost of the licence is 5s., and can be obtained, I 
believe, through the police. At any rate, an inquiry at 
any police station or post office would bring you the 
required information as to this point. 
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THe CARE OF THE 


NURSING JOURNALS 


AGED. 


hints are given on this subject by an 
nurse. She defines senility as 
retarded functioning’’ due to arteriosclerosis, which 
diminishes nourishment to the tissues and so lowers 
vitality. Rooms occupied by the old should be light and 
sunny; if sunlight is trying to the eyes, they may be 
protected by dark glasses or screen, but sun is essential. 
Food should, of course, be light and nourishing, but the 
nurse should avoid ‘‘regulating’’ diet in the way dreaded 
old people and invalids In fact, tact in all possible 
the golden rule laid down by this nurse; the old 

gently guided in their ways of living. Trouble- 

ing of the eyes may be relieved by normal 
boric solution. In case of distress 

ght, coupled with nervous fears, it 

zood, light, hot-water bag and any other 
sometimes a cup ol hot sweetened 

f camphor, is soothing. For very 

and wrap about 
three minutes and pat dry. This 
an ideal one for the aged, seems 
old lady, who had enjoyed 
now devoted herself to 
on end, and wailing, 
I hadn't been so good, oh dear ' | 
never 1 a chance to be anything else, oh dear! I’ve 
so protected and so well cared for, and oh 

! Isn't it awful, oh dear!’ ‘This was too 

se adds, ‘‘and I was obliged to make a 

order to recover a properly sober counten- 


*OME useful 
American trained 


cool water 


I 1 nenplussed by one 
and pr il life, but 
back and forth for hours 


CKING 
Oh , oh dear! If 


voice.’ 


NURSES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


and district 
and meetings, the Journal of 
‘“To know one’s fellow workers helps us 


eltflect of county 


American 


AKING of the good 


the efiect of the county and State associa 
dividual nurse? All of us who have had 
tep out of our own little round of interests 
as delegates to some of these meetings 
horizon widens as we look about us. 
ave all had such experiences. Your State 
ve drawn you out of your perplexities ana 
prejudices, you met and admired fine women from 
hools than your own, and you have gone home 
2 better ed mind and a warmer heart. 
‘But thin!) f the nurses throughout the State who 
from home as the State meeting. Think 
¢ you who have no alumne associa- 
hat can you do for these? Can't 
shake them out of their ruts, help open their 
d broaden their interests by getting all the nurses 
of a region together in a county society and making the 
good and the work done so important that no 
one will want to miss being a part of it all? 
sa done without some self-sacrifice If there 
city associations well established and 
to stretch their arms a little and 
I alumne associations will 
to subordinate their work a little, and throw thei 
| the more central body. There may 
but there will be compensation 
surprising ing in this world is that a little self 
forgetfulness brings so much unexpected blessing.”’ 


have 


meeting so 


} 


lil Nave 


yuunty in. The 


ScnHoot NursInc ry AMERICA. 
encounter the same 


AMERI evidently 
judging from an 


difficulties as those of our own country, 
article i merican Journal of Nursing on the subject. 
One of these was want of money, as at first the school 
three months only, 


nurses 


nurses were an emergency measure for 

at the end of that time they were found so valuable 

strenuous efforts were made to retain them. Some 
teachers and principals were at first strongly opposed to 
the introduction of nurses in schools from various old- 
fashioned and rather narrow-minded reasons ; the parents, 
too, resented any interference. In Chicago this was 
ially the case with the alien element, Poles, &c., 


espe 
orant and suspicious of any effort to help them, 


being ig 





—-—__ 


so accustomed are they to being exploited and gr 

down under the cruel despotism of Russia. Swedes 

Bohemians are more progressive, and their children 
cleaner, but the nurse notes that throat affecti 
(adenoids, &c.) are mure prevalent among the better 

of children than among the poor. The greatest obst 
of all came from the medical saliaslan.” as some of 
doctors wished, for various reasons, to keep the inspect 
in their own hands. She sums up the obstacles, bri 

speaking, as greed and ignorance. In schools w 
‘‘mothers’ meetings’’ are encouraged, it is found of 
greatest use to combat ignorance by talking on the subj 
to display, for instance, the lettered card for eye-té 

on the blackboard, and let them test their own sig! 
a good way of interesting the mothers in the questio: 
eyesight. They also talk over these matters thems: 
and gradually learn the importance of health and com 


DisixrevT1ion or Rooms. 

A New York doctor finds that all the methods of 
disinfection in use at present are open to the obje 
that the gas used does not penetrate to a sufficient de 
to kill germs that are far from the surface of object 
be disinfected. This he has ascertained by experin 
instituted by himself. Large quantities of forn 
poured upon the surface do not give off gas enoug 
cause penetration. The author has found that a mix 
of formalin and carbolic acid does give off gas 
penetrates fabrics efficiently. He uses a mixture o 
per cent. of a 40 per cent. formaldehyde solution an 
per cent. carbolic acid. Eight ounces are used for 
1,000 feet of air space, and the room is closed for tw 
hours. He uses a sheet saturated with the solution 
hung in the room to be disinfected. Experiment 
bacillus pyocyaneus have shown that it is killed thr 
many layers of fabrics. This method is recommended 
trial by other physicians. 


HEEL STRAIN. 

Nurses, from the nature of their occupation, are | 
to feet troubles. My experience leads to the conclu 
that falling arches is the most common ailment of nu 
feet. I have met a few suffering from a nervous 
dition which may be termed “heel-strain.’’ a 
strain’’ is caused by the wearing of high heels, or 
that taper too much. 

It is a fact that nature made us to stand most at 
with our heels and toes on the same level. In 
position, the muscular forces that maintain us in an 
position are so balanced that there is the minimun 
energy required to maintain the erect position. The 1 
we raise our heels, the more this balance of force 
disturbed, and the more muscle and nerve energ' 
required to keep us erect. Muscles of the feet, legs, 
called to work constantly because of the fa 
position. This means a constant waste of ene 
and nervous, and is a drain upon 
This drain is manifested by backache, a cons 
and aches and pains in different part 
the body ‘‘Heel strain’’ is entirely voluntary, b¢ 
caused by the wearing of high heels. Its cure is obvi 

Dietetic and Hygienic Gaz vette. 


Spine are 
heel 
muscular serious 
system. 
: -_ 

tired feeling, 


solution of formalde] 
bottom of a thermometer cas« 
nishes the most effective and easy method of steri 
the thermometer. The gas is readily liberated fron 
solution of rn and the thermometer case b: 
nearly air-tight, the escape of the gas and evaporatio! 
the liquid is almost ni/. Before placing it in a pati 
mouth it is well to rinse it in water and wipe dry, as 
ution of this strength is very irritating to the mu 


A Few drops of a 40 per cent. 


on the cotton in the 


or so 
ad 

saturated solution of amm 
becoming cracked and ro 
Boiling three to five minutes causes complete sterilisat 
and after removal they may be uséd immediately 
solutions of ammonium sulphate are non-irritatin 
mucous membranes. 


Bortinc catheters in 
sulphate prevents their 


HaBerRtin says that the action of sunlight is to 
celerate all healing processes of wounds. 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 
REPLIES. 


(Letters asking for information as to charities, &c., 
should be addressed to ‘Cassandra, c/o Tae Nunsine 
Times. Correspondents are requested to give full details 
and exact figures. Unless the case is one of unusual 
urge? or there is some really adequate cause, replies 
cannot be sent by post. Correspondents should enclose 
hei me, address, and a pseudonym for the paper.]| 
Convalescent Home for Servant (D. D.).—If your 
poser 4 have managed to pay even so small a sum 
week, she could “have obtained admission to one 
of the smaller homes where the conditions and 
vents generally are more refined, and would be 
genial to a nicely bred girl. As, however, this 
ssible, she must make the best of it. There are 
re than half-a-dozen absolutely eo homes, the 
it of them reducing their terms, or doing away 
m if the patient has a subscriber’s letter. The 
yuld advise for your protégé would be the Memorial 
» the Duchess of Teck at Bognor. It is free, and, 
id, excellently managed. You must apply, stating 
facts to the Rev. W. F. Baily, Cambridge House, 
well, Ss y 
event of there being no vacancy, 
verintendent (Mrs. Brewer) of St. 
] t Home, Warren Road, Reigate. 
Sanatorium for Nurses (Enquirer, Dulwich).—I am 
le to give you a satisfactory reply until I hear 
ire of the ailment from which your nurse friend 
I infer, as the word ‘‘Sanatorium”’ is only 
in this country to specific institutions, that she 
ring from phthisis. Unfortunately, there are still 
w sanatoriums entirely free. Apply to the sister- 
re of the St. Michael's and All Angels Home for 
ptive Men and Women at Cheddar (Somerset). 
tients are nursed by sisters of the St. Peter’s Com- 
Kilburn. 
could manage the journey to Scotland, she would 
endid treatment (open-air system) at the Bridge 
r. Eighty patients (all women) are taken, and a 
proportion are admitted free. 

Mother with Cancer (EE. S. M. C.).—Such a case, as 

ought to get proper nursing and surroundings; 
s extremely difficult to find any refuge for these 
ises. JI suppose you would not like to make ap- 

on her behalf to one or other of the homes 
dying. She would be far more comfortable, and 
ld be infinitely better for the children. At St. 
Home, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, incurable cases 
en; also at the Home of Comfort for the Sick 
ing, at Southsea. Apply, Mother Emma, Head 
ess, St. Andrew’s ‘Home, Portsmouth. 
also and ask advice from the Cancer Society, 
lborn, W.C.; Secretary, Mr. Charles Herbert. 
‘Home for Poor Lady (Nurse P., Maidenhead).—You 
give a pseudonym, so I hope you will recognise 
| must ask you for more particulars. Do you mean 
nt free apartments, or one of the residential homes, 
ju mean you want to hear of some a gt lodg- 
the ordinary kind? Iam sorry to delay your reply, 
b e is nothing in your letter to give the clue. 
Cannet Man with Spinal Disease (District Nurse) 

\ not state the social rank of the young man with 

Moreover, I must first know, is the case 
rable one, requiring a permanent home and care, 
proposed that he should submit to treatment? 
kindly let me hear? 

Nomination to Blue Coat Schoo! (Nurse Sime).— 
ons are very much sought after, and, as a rule, 
en personally. The best way to proceed is to 
list of subscribers, and write to all you know 
your friends know. Would it not be possible 
lad to get his education free by means of a 

ship? If you would send me full particulars of 
and it is one that seems worthy of help, I 

iossibly be able to help you. 

ts Patient (Hopeful).—I should suggest your 

ing for your patient in these pages; also in the 

‘elegraph. I daresay many delicate ladies might 

share your country home at this modest rate. 


apply to the 
Agatha’s Con- 


lisease. 





LEGAL ANSWERS 


By «a BareistTer-at-Law, 

Legal inquiries are answered as quickly as possible in 
this column free of charge, if accompanied by the 
coupon ‘‘ Legal,” to be found in our advertisement pages ; 
in special cases, as we cannot guarantee the immediate 
insertion of answers, we have arranged to answer urgent 
by post within 3 days, if they are accompanied 
To readers who do not know 


queries 
by a remittance of 2s. 6d, 
can recommend one by post if a 


a reliable solicitor we 


stamped envelope is enclosed, 

R. A.—If you go to lodgings on a Tuesday, and you 
take them week by week, then it is obvious that you 
would leave on a Tuesday. Usually people go to lodgings 
after midday and leave after midday; but there 1s no 
law as to when you should go and when you should leave, 
otherwise than to time your departure roughly about the 
hour when you went in. As to stopping till midnight, 
this would not apply to lodgings, in my opinion. You 
need not leave an unfurnished house till midnight, and 
your rent does not become overdue until after midnight 
on quarter day; but it would be unreasonable, and it is 
contrary to custom to leave a suite of furnished apart 
ments just before midnight. Moreover, when you arrived 
just before midnight, you would be exceeding your time, 
for undoubtedly it is the custom to time your departure 
from furnished apartments by the time of your original 
arrival at them. In giving notice to terminate a weekly 
tenancy, this may be given at any time and upon any 
day, provided that at least a full week is left between 
the time of giving notice and the proper time of leaving 
the apartments. 

Nurse C.—You had been engaged for a 
August llth. On August Ist, when you away for 

holiday and out of reach of your patient, the lady was 
confined. A nurse was called in and paid two guineas 
for the first week; and when you expressed your willing 
ness to take up the case at that stage, the husband 
insisted that you should and intimated that he would de 
duct the two guineas paid to the temporary nurse. As you 
could not agree to this step, you declined to go, and 
the consequence is that you have lost your month’s 
employment and cannot get another engagement. What, 
now, is your position? Well, the husband of the patient 
had no legal right to ask you to accept less than a month’s 
pay for the agreed period, if it was quite clear that you 
were definitely engaged from August 11th for one month 
If, on the other hand, you were engaged for the one 
month whenever the birth should take place, and the date 
of August 11th was fixed by the patient as a convenient 
and probably approximate date (and especially if you 
helped her, as nurses sometimes do, to choose that date), 
then it seems to me that the husband is justified in 
employing and paying someone else in your absence, and 
in offering to pay you proportionately for the balance of 
the period. I do not think it is a case to take into Court, 
and in the circumstances I think it is unfortunate that 
you should have refused to work the balance of the 
agreed period for a proportionate sum. For though, 
strictly speaking, the law may be, and probably is, in your 
favour, equity is on the side of the husband. Still, you 
are out of work and have lost money through no fault 
of your own, and if you can feel sure that the patient 
fixed the month from August 11th as a definite period 
for retaining and utilising your services, then in law 
you are entitled to claim the agreed amount plus a reason 
able sum for board and lodging as damages for breach 
of contract. 

K. T.—Your case seems somewhat extraordinary, but 
if you cannot get a witness to prove the slander I advise 
you to abandon any idea of commencing an action for 
damages for slander. In that case, can you not move 
out of the district? 

PeptaR Scottre.—A pedlar’s 
The cost of the licence is 5s., and can be obtained, I 
believe, through the police. At any rate, an inquiry at 
any police station or post office would bring you the 
required information as to this point. 


month from 
we re 


licence would be required. 
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THE HOLIDAYS 





A Cosy SeasipeE VILLAGE. 

ING a tour in north Wales I was much 
Doms w nfairfechan, which struck me as a 
appy um between the up-to date and fashionable 
itering-place and the remote seaside hamlet. ‘The upper 
part the vi e lies practically on the side of Pen 
naenmawr, the great dark 1 y mountain which is the 
beginning I the Ne) | don range Most of the houses 
nd s ice the s! valley below and the turbu 
t strea hich traverses it Ihe village street, more 
than a mi 1 length, descends rapidly to the sea, where 
juite a large number of houses, lying right under the 





shadow of the mountain, face the smooth grassy common 
which does duty as a pl and on which a few 
scattered seats and shelters are erected At the eastern 
end, for a short distance, is a sea wall, and again, in 
the opposite direction, beyond the village, a stone wall 
runs for er a le in t direction of Aber. There is, 
however, nothing formal about the sea front, and its con 
structors have iwcceeded in avoiding the straight, mono- 
tonous line which makes so many ot our watering places 
twin sisters to each other. The beach is stony, but at 
low tide there is a ide stretch of sand extending for 
miles, on whick the children play in perfect safety. The 











village is free from all the usual beach entertainers; 
luring my the suffragettes were in evidence, 
nt supporters from amongst the lazy 
holid nakers idling on the shore. Bathing is _per- 
t Llanfairfechan If you want to have 
bath in the one particular spot where all the 
sitors seem t mgregate, you must patronise the 
machines provided for the purpose. If you care to walk 
a short distance eastwards westwards, you may bathe 
n solitar enjoyment, undisturbed by the proximity of 
your f¢ 8 
* The cl if the place lies in the combination of sea 
ind mountain, and the number and infinite variety of the 
«alks which can easily be taken. Penmaenmawr, although 
rising lmost perpendicularly from the sea, is easily 
ascended, d mmands ona clear day a most extensive 
view, embracing the Wicklow Mountains, the I of 
Man, and the heights of Cumberland; you may roam at 


will on the mountain, only you should be careful not to 
pp the quarries, more especially when blasting 
erations are going on. Behind the village, towards the 
south, is ower mountain—Carreg Fawr, 1,150 feet in 
heignt vhich may ilso be limbed, the view obtained 
ymply ympensating for the exertion. The well-known 
d beautiful Sychnant Pass is only three miles from 
Llanfairfechan; you may walk to Conway through the 
iss, and return by train from that town. In the same 
d tion is the pretty fairy gler The village of Aber 
s only two miles by road, but its magnificent waterfalls 
erminatir the exquisite Vale of Aber are two and a 
half miles further; a visit to the falls should be omitted 
lover of scenery At the back of Aber village lies 


feet): a walk to 
finest moun 


the great mountain Moel Wnion (2,000 
miles distant, is one of the 


tain w s on the north coast of Wales. Weak and lazy 
individuals may take advantage of the coach trips, which 
rut daily from the village; certain coaches from Llan 
ludno also call to take up passengers. The London and 
North Western Railway run cheap ti kets to the different 
towns and villages around. Llanfairfechan may be said 
to have two climates; on the shore it is delightful, even 
on the hottest day, for there is always a sea breeze 
mingling with the exhilarating mcuntain air. The higher 
part of the village is warmer I stayed in rooms facing 
the s thev were very comfortable, and not expensive, 
msidering that it was bank holiday week, and the land- 
lady. who provided all my food, if anything undercharged 
- for the ds ordered I would be very pleased to 
idress to any readers of THe Nvursinc Tres 

h 1 . for it. At the ther end of the village 
p 1 s are obtainable in many cottages and small 


oc B. B. 





oe . > 9 lays. where to stay, de 
Letters to be 


will he given 


ndents. marked ‘** Holi- 








FROM A NURSE'S DIARY 
Tue ‘‘ Massoo.’ 

T wv Janet who called her the 
| cca with me in the capacity ol nurse, housek« 
and gene ral factotum for thirty years, and great was 
wrath when she discovered that she was to be supers 

her care of me by a stranger, and a mere 
that. 

‘**Comin’ to rub ye! 
ye were in pinnies?! 
embarcation L’'ve the 
fair stuck an apotecary ! 

‘But, Janet, it’s not just ordinary rubbing. 
to go to a college or some place to learn it.”’ 

College! To learn rubbin’! Deed, then, mem 
ye'll allow me, we'll set up oursels. The best colleg 
heard tell o’ for that learnin’ is my kitchen rang 
the floor on a cleanin’ day. Massoo, set her up! C 
she show arms like that? An’ forbye, what are ye wai 
rubbed for? Ye'’ve no wheeze nor cough that I’ve h 
tell o’.” 

I became dignified. 
general debility.”’ 

‘“‘General devility! Well, 
sounds gey like the thing!”’ 

[ said nothing; Janet, in 
left to time. 

Janet seated herself at my bedside upon the arrival 

‘I'll bide, thank ye,’’ was her sole 
request that she would retire. When 
had departed, Janet’s wrath 
‘Learned at a college! A bonny college ! A 
mountebank performance, I call it. Ca’, ca’in at 
wrists, ca, cain at yer feet, dig, diggin’ wi’ her fing 
at yer ribs, an’ when she has a pi kle too much grease 
her hands, wipin’ them down ye when yer back’s turned 

‘Janet, you stupid woman, that was a positive mast 


Janet 


*massoo.’ 


masseu; 


And who is it has rubbed ye 
Camphorated ile or olive, Elin 
bottles in the garret, an’ th 


You 


‘It’s not for cold, Janet; it’s 


it’s no a nice 


word, bu 


that mood, is most saf 


my MaASSEUSE. 
sponse to the 


MASSCUSE 


stroke, the most soothing thing I have felt for ye 
When she drew her hands down my back like that, 
could have gone to sleep on the spot.”’ 


‘Deed, then, mem, if hands wipit down ye is all th 
between you an’ a sleep, I'll do it for ye any day ye | 
an’ wi’ clean hands forbye!”’ 
About a week afterwards, my 
Janet was laid up with rheumatism. 
but I caught a twinkle in her 
Janet,’’ she remarked, when she 
tions upon me, and she was gone 
On each succe eding day she 
to Janet’s, even after the 


mas learned t 

She expressed reg 
eye. “I’m going to 
had finished her oy 
before I could demur 
made her way from my r 
sufferer was up and al 
but loyalty to Janet made me refrain from ask 
questions about her reception of the masseuse. My 
iormation was at last got from her own conversation 
he doorstep with my minister’s wife, who had called 
ask for me. 

“You are looking well, Janet. Your 
surely better! You must tell me what 
ure taking, and I shall try them myself.” 

‘*Medicines! They’re a waste 0’ good money! Maz 
the shillin’ I’ve 
but rather the worse. But, 
lowered mysteriously, ‘‘if I 
recommend the mistress’s massoo ! 


SE USE 


igaln; 


rheumatism 
medicines 


voice 


liberty, 
res 


mem,’’ and her 
mig ht take the 


My Diremma. 
exactly 7 o'clock on a hazy night 
loud knock at my door, and one 
Inishmaan summoned me t 
instantly hurried to the be 


Ir was in Oct 
when there was a 
silent-footed natives of 

island to dress a burn. I 


where his curragh lay moored. The night was r 
dark, and threatened to be still darker. I beheld 
gloom over the sea, and, dreaded sight, the clouds 


fast gathering 

I had implicit confidence in my gondoliers, who 
old sailors, having crossed and recrossed that sound 
times, and surely it was not possible for any hidden 
to be about, unknown to them. The mist, which h 
this time hovered over us, soon settled down thi 
fast, leaving both islands invisible. 

My own unpleasant one, stowed 
at the bottom, almost, of a frail curragh, where ne 
obliged me to remain perfectly motionless. We 


position was an 





broke fort 


spent on them, an’ been nothin’ the bett 
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Three Minutes’ Walk North Aldersgate St. Station. 


PRICE LIST *ss. sent POST FREE 


Nurses 








On Receipt of Pevtied Card. Mention Norse Times. 


BATHS FOR INFANTS. 


—— ——F> 








AS 





Enamelled Iron Stand, with Enamelled Bath, 


21 inches long, 14/-; 25 inches long, 18/9 each 
Spare Enamelled Baths (without stand). 
163 in ‘e in. 21 in ge 
46 7 each 


MAY, ROBERTS & 60. Le 


7,9 & 11, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 








FER qVVH TL Bleache. 


Zee. 
SLD BLEACH 
LINENS 


| WHEREAS the modern method of 
| bleaching is to use chemicals for 
the sake of haste and economy, 
every piece of “ Old Bleach ” Linen 
spends at least three months on 
the grass undergoing the slow 
| natural process of Sun Bleaching. 


The “Old Bleach” Co. make 
Towels, Table Linens, Serviettes, 
Linens for Drawn work and Em- 
broidery, Sheets, Pillow Slips, Aprons, 
Diapers, Dress Linens, Coloured 
Waistcoat Huckaback, etc. 


A Nurse's Apron, made of “Old Bleach” 
Linen, will outlast several made of inferior 


linen 

The “Old Bleach” Booklet, profusely illus- 
trated sent free to applicants, also pamphlet on the 
“Old Bleach ” Needlework Laundry. 
THE “OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO., LIMITED 
RANDALSTOWN, Ireland, 
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THERE 


to which a woman is called that wears 


is probably no other profession 


om one so much as the Nursing pro- 
fession, and unless a woman makes the 
most of natural means of keeping and 
fostering her complexion, in a few years 
she will bec 


You who wo 


ome wrinkled and sallow. 

ild ensure your Com- 
plexion being free from blemish should 
use Oatine. Very few people could 
give a clear reason fo 
just a habit—but those 
acquired the habit of « 


ising seap—its 





: ladies who have 
using Oatine can 
give you very definite reasons for doing 
Oatine Cream 
promot« 


The Oatine Girl. 


so, They know that the application of a litt 


night and morning is the one thing to and preserve 
a complexion characteristically 


bloom of youth, Of all Chemists, 1/8 and 2/6 a jar. 


REE SAMPLE” 


described as representing the 


ATINE @eatj 


OUR OFFER.— 


tions, anda copy 
stamps we will send 
Cream, Balm, Face Powder, Soap, 
Soap in Tubes, and Kylets. 





On request we will send you a FREE 
ot eee f any of the Oatine prepara- 

of our bk et “‘ Beauty Hints"; or for 3d. in 

you a 17 x containing samples of Oatine 


Taleum Powder, Tooth Paste, 





a 
Special Offer of OATINE Free to Nurses. 7 











IMPORTANT TO NURSES,’ 


WEAR 
WELLS’ 
CLOAKS 


AND 
BONNETS. 


OBTAIN 
YOUR CLOAKS 
FROM 
THE ACTUAL 
MAKERS. 


WELLS & C0., 


68a, Aldersgate St., “MARIE.” <n 
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|| THE OATINE CO., 249, D Craveneti 156.176. 
AS , , Denman Street, London, $.E. | London, E.C. server and 12 6. 156. 138 
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pulling back and forth for a long time, and at length 
rowed into what they understood to be the middle of the 
sound, steering for the slip of landing place at Inishmaan, 
when suddenly I caught a glimpse of something like a 
spark, flickering distance away. As we faced it, it 
seemed to vanish, 80 the rowers concluded I had been 
mistaken, and tried to explain that I had seen only the 
phosphorescent gleaming of the waves. Unheeding this, 
I watched again for the light to reappear, which it did, 
seeming to revolve. 1 thought it probably Inisheer 
lighthouse, but they declared impossible, informing 
me how well qualified they themselves were to navigate 
between even if no land could be discerned. 
They also related the varied and hazardous perils they 
had up that time undergone, with little concern as to 
the effect of this unne information on me. 
[The haze and dar] combined was now too heavy 
idmit of our distinguishing anything at all; sky and 
seemed one. I kept my attention always in the direc- 
light, hoping for some other signal. As we 
irds it, the boatmen put on a rather increased 
enly one of them shouted with all his 
screaming ‘‘Lesein,’’” meaning ‘“‘Take care.’’ We 
» on the rocks, and a little point had perforated the 
water came rushing in. I understood my situation, 
and shuddered. ‘Ve were at the edge of a small chasm, 
hig enough to engulf our little frail craft. There was no 
time; i was struggling in water to my knees, trembling 
with the chill of long exposure. One of the men stepped 
mut, grasping an oar, trying to feel his way, when an 
incoming ground-wave dashed it from his hand, pre- 
cipitating the poor fellow to the neck in its depths. The 
others assisted me to a slippery footing, but I had to stand 
propped against a large boulder to recover myself. 
Imagine my consternation when I discovered we were back 
again in Inisheer. There was no remedy but to stand 
beside that lonely rock, bewailing the cruel fog, which 
prevented my rendering any assistance to the patient that 
How true was my conjecture! It was Inisheer 


some 


was 


this 


islands, 


essary 


cness 


of the 
ered tow 
peed vhen suds 


evening 
lighthouse. 
It was some time before I 
journey, so benumbed 
was a long mile of 


could venture my homeward 
were back and limbs, but there 
torturing stones, barred every now 
nd then by high walls, which had to be crossed, ere 
the frightened gaze of my landlady greeted me at the 
door of our cottage 

Next day was more favourable. I saw the child, who 
had a large area of skin destruction extending to chest; 
the mother had, before my arrival, nipped the vesicles 
without any thought of protecting the underlying skin. 
This caused a slow healing in parts; however, after suit- 
able treatment and attention, counteracting shock, she 
made an otherwise rapid recovery. 
NvuRSsE HEDDERMAN. 





A DAY 


HE busy London worker with a day off would do 
well to leave the hot and dusty streets and go by the 
steamer Queen Elizabeth to the lovely gardens at Hamp- 
ton Court. The steamer calls at all the piers, starting from 
London bridge at 10 a.m. every day. poms een and light 
refreshments may be obtained on board at popular prices 
but it is a waste of time to go below; a light meal of 
sandwiches, cake, and fruit can be taken on deck, and 
then one doesn’t miss the best parts of the scenery. After 
Kew: it is very pretty; then Richmond passed, one sees 
the old ‘“‘Star and Garter’’ among the trees; Pope’s Villa, 
now for sale, with a clock on its low, es tower; 
Twickenham Ferry and Eel-pie Island; then Teddington 
Lock delays us about ten minutes. One cannot but admire 
the lovely riverside villas, with their neat lawns and 
bright flower-beds, now a gay tangle of colour; flower- 
decked houseboats here and there, till we arrive about 
2.30 p.m. at the end of the journey. The return fare 
2s. 6d., single, ls. 6d. The boat leaves Hampton Court 
4 p.n Be sure to pay a visit to the old now 
bearing many bunches of fine grapes, rapidly ripening for 
his Majesty's table. One may go by tram along a pleasant 
and thence by train, which leaves 


OFF 


vine, 


road to Richmond, 
half-hourly for London. L. W. 





THE RICHMOND ROYAL HOSPITAL 


T is obvious that no woman desirous of entering th 

nursing profession can choose her training school solely 
on account of its desirable locality, yet many who brea 
down during the three arduous years of training in on 
of the large city hospitals might have been saved to th 
profession if they had chosen some smaller general hos 
pital in a healthy and quiet locality. Of course, only 
hospital with a recognised standard of training wou 
be selected. Such a one is the Richmond Hospital, — 
as the Royal Hospital, Kew Foot Road, Ric hmond, i 
environment of lovely scenery and- open spaces, whi 
guarantee pure air and freedom from the distressing nois: 
of city streets. The hospital has the support of all the 
Funds. 

The matron, Miss Yelverton Dawson, trained at St 
Thomas’s Hospital, was appointed a year ago, and is ver; 
keen about the training, comfort, and welfare of her 
staff, and many little Improvements have been effects 
during her year of office, including additional properl) 
regulated off-duty hours. 

The actual number of beds in the hospital is seventy 
two. The number of in-patients admitted during 19 
was 796, and the large and very charming out-patient 
department shows a record of 35,173 attendances. Thes 
figures vouch for the varied nature of the cases, and, 
work being general, nurses stand a chance of excellent 
experience. The nursing staff consists of one matron, six 
sisters, and ten probationers. There are no staff-nurse 
at all, the senior probationers in their third year being 
allowed to do staff-duty under the superintendence of 
the sisters. This must mean excellent training, and as 
of course, there are no students, a great deal of practical 
work falls upon the probationers, which they might not 
get at all in a larger training school. This consideratior 
is an important one, as it goes far to obviate the disad 
vantages of having been trained at a small centre, and 
it is noticeable that good posts have been frequently ob 
tained from this hospital. The term of training lasts for 
three years, the salary commencing at £18 for the second 
year, and rising to £20 for the third. The customary 
nursing and medical lectures are given by the staff, ther« ré 
being two resident doctors, and a large staff of honorer 
men. The hours on and off duty are much as in all 
hospitals : from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., with at least two hours 
off each day; one full day a month, the nurses being 
allowed to go away the night before, and sleep out 
they choose; at least one afternoon off a week, and three 
weeks’ holiday during the year. There is no nurses 
home, but the accommodation is very good; each nurse 
has a bedroom to herself, and the sitting-rooms are com 
fortable. There is a dear old garden at the back of thé 
hospital, and the nurses have Selightful playtimes in thé 
way of tennis and croquet, &c. There is an air of home- 
liness and charm throughout the hospital. The best word 
to describe the wards is ‘‘comfortable,” and there is a 
touch of home life about the little day-nursery that lies 
beyond the children’s ward, which is very pretty, with 
green tiles and a multitude of pictures. The nursing 
work is carried out upon thoroughly modern and asepti: 
lines. Candidates who feel unable to contend with the 
rush and roar of life inseparable from large institutions 
in overcrowded neighbourhoods may in these peaceful 
country surroundings obtain some training, and, wh 
knows, after gathering in a little wider experience, 
come back as sisters perhaps to this quiet centre in a lovel; 
neighbourhood, and do a grand bit of work that, but for 
these ideal conditions, might have been denied them alt 
gether. 





AUCKLAND ‘UNION INFIRMARY 


LANS for a new infirmary at Auckland, with nurses 
quarters adjoining, have been passed, and the wor! 

will be commenced at an early date. The new building 
which is to cost £6,250, will, of course, be much large 
than the existing one, and built in modern style, 
old infirmary is very antiquated in its equipment. It is, 
however, kept een Mc ere clean and bright, owing t 
the care and unremitting attention of the superintendent 
nurse and her staff. Since Miss Jackson’s appointment 
there have been several important improvements effected 


as the 
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By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Huntley & Palmers 


APAX BISCUITS 


(“Apax” is derived from the Greek, and signifies “ anti-corpulent.’”’) 


The growing attention which is paid in these days to proper dieting has 
brought conspicuously before the public the disadvantages of the use of 
white bread by those who have a tendency to corpulency. In white bread, 
starch generally represents about 50 per cent. of the total weight, and in toast 
the percentage of starch to weight is even higher. Starch and sugar are the 
constituents of food which lead to corpuiency. Huntley & Palmers “ Apax” 
Biscuits contain far less starch than white bread, and very much less than toast. 
In addition to the great advantage which they thus offer to people with a 


tendency to corpulency, they are also highly nutritious, containing about 
30 per cent. of protein, the most strengthening element of human food. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS, Ltd. READING and LONDON. 




















By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King. 


Huntley & Palmers 


SPARTAN BISCUITS 


(Invented to meet the demand for an ideal food.) 


Food has two main functions—the development, maintenance and repair of the 
tissues of the body, and the creation of warmth and energy. Proteins alone are 
able to fufil both functions of a food, and without protein life is impossible. 
Huntley & Palmers “SPARTAN” Biscuits, contain nearly four times as much 
protein as bread, and their constituents are scientifically balanced to provide 
the body with the elements necessary to meet the daily wear and tear, and 
to supply the energy which.is required to do work and to keep the body warm. 


They are therefore admirably adapted for all classes and for all ages, and 


are of special value to those who are exposed to a great strain upon their 


tissues, either by hard work or by active forms of recreation and sport. 





HUNTLEY & PALMERS, Ltd. READING and LONDON. 
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ST. ANDREWS MEMORIAL COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL 

B UILT or ne olf he finest sites bFifeshire ove! 

) loo \ moorland, this il possesses all 


ve prope for the patients 

are fortunate to le the health-giving breezes of 
by t Miss Reid, the matron, who 

as ruled he ll kingdom for the last five years, was 
rained a Lor Ss Hospit ul, London, taking her 
nassag ertificate and occupying positions 
the Deaconesses’ Hospital in Edin- 


Oo nurses and 


who 


the ‘‘ gr 


HISISts a 

nurse having received her three 

ck Children’s Hospital, Edin 

il was erected as a memorial to Lady 

a Grangemulr. The operating 

theatre als W of notice, possessing all 

modern applian iotably an electrical radiator, which 

rapidly 1 erature to the desired degree. The 

nurses have fortable sitting- and dining-room, with 

piano, & sitting is complete with 

every ind commands a view of the pretty 

sand-pit for the children 
reation of the staff. 


itron s room 


rrounds shelters 
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BLACKBUKN INFIRMARY 
Te yme people the view from this large hospital would 
be a dreary one, with the forest of 
chimneys; but again the eye turns to the greensward in 
front of the nurses’ home, the background of hills beyond 
in the far distance proving a consolation to the otherwise 
smoky prospect Che hospital can accommodate 132 
patients, who hail from the surrounding districts, which 
, : Miss Gibbon, the matron, who 
trained at the Evelina Children’s Hospital and King’s 
e Hospital, afterwards acting as sister at Shrews- 
Salop) Infirmary, night sister at South Devon and 
Infirmary, assistant matron at Preston 
matron of the General Infirmary at 
Macclesfield, appointed to her present position a year 
». She has an able coadjutor in her responsibility in 
Gartside, assistant matron, the staff consisting of 
s and six sisters. ‘The operating theatre 
spaci and equipped with every 
notably an excellent Rént 
the envy of the nei 
ues over the out patient tepart 
nt annexe, which nearly drained 
[The Nurses’ Home, which was 
built some sixteer s ago, is a most comfortable hostel, 
and was ft ied in a very complete manner by Mrs 
Harris of Stanley, The matron’s sitting 
spacious and well 
furnishe: 1e latter leading on to the lawn aforesaid 
< one’s fancy particularly; pretty 
spondingly dainty furniture. Miss 
se of conversation, expressed the hope 
» the pay of nurses would be better, 
cult, they were expected to sub 
charitable funds out of salaries 
to provide even the necessities of 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Guardians hav liven permission to a 
khouse infirmary to keep an Trish terrier, 
it would be a great comfort night 


the yard owing to the 


ossing 





Iv is possible that some of our large infirmaries ma 
be called upon to give private lessons in nursing to me 
of the Territorial service. A request of this nature y 
made recently to the Board, but the matt 
was referred to the House Committee, so that the feeli: 


of the doctors and might be obtained. 


Sculcoates 
nurses 


Many of our readers have been interested in the meth 
we recently described of killing flies by means of a solu 
tion of formaldehyde. A correspondent suggests using 
liquid paraffin with the addition of a tew drops of o 
The Lancet also suggests that a teaspoonful of sweet wink 
or whiskey be added to the formaldehyde in order 
attract the flies. 

Messrs. Eber, Dempster anp Co. have arranged wit 
the Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool, for their stewar 
esses to have two months’ training in the elements 
nursing, especially in tropical cases. ‘This will, of course 
not entitle a stewardess to call herself a ‘‘trained’’ nurs: 
but, it is hoped, will render her far more efficient 
her attendance upon invalids from the tropics. 


THe idea of the Government to form a_ volunte: 
Nursing Corps in conjunction with the Red Cross Societ 
seems to excite interest in all classes of society, and 
special staff will shortly be appointed to deal with th 

of it. Surgeons, doctors, nurses, ladies of leisur: 
and working women, and retired Army officers are 
in correspondence with the Society. 
Tue Board of Education is issuing a Syllabus of Phys 
cal Exercises for use in public elementary schools a1 
training colleges. In a ‘‘ Memorandum ”’ to teachers thi 
draw attention to the absolute necessity of physical exer 
cise in the development of all children, both physically 
and morally. Signs of physical fatigue, breathlessnes 
symptoms of adenoids, &c., should be noted during tl 
exercises, which are calculated to further the harmoni 
development of the body, and are divided into thre 
periods between the ages of seven and fourteen. T! 
principles laid down are equally of use in the home of t! 
well-to-do as in the classrooms of elementary schools, an: 
minute directions are given to the teachers, with co} 
illustrations. 





APPOINTMENTS 


MATRON. 
Rotiinson, Mrs. F. E. Matron, 
Wolverhampton. 

Trained at Nottingham Workhouse Infirmary. Woly 
hampton Union Infirmary (charge nurse); Run 
Workhouse (matron). 

SUPERINTENDENT 


Union Workhou 


NURSE. 
RicHarpson, Miss Harriet. Superintendent nurse, Uni 
Infirmary, Chester-le-Street. 
Trained at Union Workhouse, Ashton-under-Lyn: 
Chester-le-Street Workhouse (nurse). 
CHARGE NURSE. 
MyHrRs, Miss C Ec. C Charge 
Trained at Cardiff Union Hospital. 
charge nurse) 
WHITEHEAD, Miss R. L hares 
Trained at Edmonton Infirmary ; 
nurse); Wallington Nursing Institute, 
in-charge Private nursing. 
SISTER. 
Sister, Isolation Hospital, N 


nurse, Cardiff Union. 


Pontypridd Uni 


nurse, Uxbridge Uni 
Union (char 
Surrey (sist« 


Staines 


Durritt, Miss Margaret. 
wich. 

Trained King’s College Hospital; charge nurse and act 
ing night superintendent South-Western Fever H 
pital, Stockwell; Children’s Hospital, Nottingha: 
holiday matron 





Q.A.1.M.N.S.I. 

Tue following ladies have been appointed nursir 
sisters in Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service f 
India Miss A. E. Lowry, Miss L. E. Davies, Miss 
Pagan, Miss G. E. Fardell. 
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Can be obtained from any Chemist or from 


S. MAW, SON & SONS, 


7 to 12, Aldersgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Every Lady should Know 


thit Southalls’ Sanitary Towels are a comfort, convenience, and saving of the 
cost of washing, and an absolute necessity to health— 


SOUTHALLS’ Towels 


the yreatest invention of the age for women’s comfort, are sold in silver packets, 
each containing one dozen, by drapers, ladies’ outfitters, and chemists everywhere 
A trial will immediately convince that there is no real substitute for these go rds. 

A Sample Packet, containing six towels in the four standard sizes, post free in plain wrapper 

for 6 stamps from the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
Reduced Prices to members of the Medical and Nursing Professions 

Southalls’ Compressed Towels—tiny silver packets only 2} inches long. Size A, 1d. ; B, 14d. ; C, 2d. 

South lls’ Protective Apron for use with Southalls’ Sanitary Towels. Very light. Waterproof. 
Adaptable Needs no adjustment. Very durable. Price 2s. 

SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY SHEETS (for accuuchement), in three sizes. 1s., 2s., 


From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 


und 2s, 6d. each. 
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PRESENTATIONS all the blame; but one thing is certain: that if 
‘“‘twopence extra’’ supposed to be expended in learning 
manners could not be raised prior to admission as pr 
bationer into a hospital, a woman should at all eve: 
be compelled to mend her manners there. In my « 
hospital I had no reason to cavil at the manner in wh 

I was ordered to do my work, nor can I but allow tl 

Nurse Beastey, whose services under the Fareham | the reprimands of which I doubtless had my share w: 
Nursing Guild have been so highly appreciated by her | delivered in dignified though distinctly forcible languag: 
patients among the poor, is leaving her appointment to | but I have reason to believe that the bad manners | 
be married. Her wedding presents include a silver cream | bitterly deplore are due in a great measure to the beari 
jug and sugar basin from former patients, and a silver of some of those in authority in the various hospit 
teapot from the committee of the guild, as a token of | to-day. How can anyone expect respect from those w 
their high esteem. work under them, unless they treat them with the comn 

———— politeness due from one human being to another ?—I har 

Nurse A. M. Bovr, who for the last nine vears has | like to say from one woman to another. 
been on the staff of the Salisbury Nurses’ Home, has It is, however, the manners of the sisters or nurses 
been the recipient of several valuable presents on the | outsiders and patients to which I most wish to 

on of her leaving to be married. Miss Bemrose | attention. It must do a great amount of harm for 

(lady superintendent), on behalf of the Committee, pre- | Visitor or patient to go away from a hospital feel 
sented Nurse Bour with a solid silver salver, beautifully | that she has met with nothing but the most abrupt order 
inscribed, together with a silver frame and photograph. to sit there or come here, the said orders being liter 
Nurse Leate, on behalf of the nurses, presented a silver hurled at one across a room full of people, so that 
spirit stand anc hot water kettle, also inscribed. The could not easily distinguish for whom the orders w 

! ere afterwards entertained to tea by Miss Bem intended. Nor did I greatly relish it when, -after 

, four-hours’ journey to tawn, and over two hours spent 
various waiting rooms, I asked leave to put a crip; 
child on a vacant chair, I was refused with the remar 
DEATH ‘‘That side of the room is not for unwashed patients 
The child was, I believe, the last patient, and I st 
think that sister might have stretched a point and lent 
me the chair across the barrier which divided the “‘ck 
and unclean,’’ in favour of the tired little face, mor 
especially as she was obviously ‘“‘washed’’ and beautifu 
clean. A few minutes later I watched that same ‘ 
being most unnecessarily rude to a Queen’s nurse—in fa 
the latter and I established a wireless communication 
the subject, and I think she would endorse my views 

Why cannot sisters and nurses rise above this pett 
behaviour, as in nearly every other respect they do r 
above the petty ways of life? Why cannot they bring 
their grand powers of endurance and _ self-sacrifice 
bear on this one spot on their white caps and aprons 
Why cannot it be said of them that they spoke 
behaved as courteously as a nurse should? Everyo 
knows how well and nobly a nurse can behave and spe 
—when she likes. 

Some time ago I had the chance of smoothing ov 
n . een matters between a man and his groom. Acting on n 
THE LETTER BOX suggestion, the groom tendered his regrets and apologi 
More than an ordinary situation was at stake and the i 
mre sa iat was very thin. The next morning the groom stopp« 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this column may be | me and said that the interview had been satisfactor 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and | Thoughtlessly, I asked, ‘‘What did he say, Hopkins 
**He spoke as a gentleman should, and he gave me 5s. f 
the children,’’ was all the answer I got, and I was 
tent. Let our motto be, “‘As a nurse should,” and 
us each live up to the high ideal we each hold of our 01 
profession. Epira M. WHEE LE! 


Mrs. Frencw, who, as Nurse Richardson, was for nine 
and a half years on the staff of Hebburn Hall Infirmary, 
Burnley, has been presented with a sideboard as a wedding 
gift and a token of esteem. 


iu 
rose id a pleasant afternoon was spent. 


Sister Laura Davies, of the Children’s Sanatorium (for 
consumption) at Holt, Norfolk, passed to her rest on 
Sunday, August 15th. To within a few days of her death 

was about her faithful work. There for over three 
years she had given of her best in helping her matron in 
the institution of a new work—following after her ten 
vears service in the children’s ward of the London 
Homeopathic Hospital. Gifted with an innate fondness 
for children, she possessed also excellent administrative 
and methodical abilities. To those associated with her 
in her labours, to those she laboured for-—the children, 
and to the Committee of the Sanatorium, the loss is 
indeed great. There is little doubt but that her activity 
in promoting the happiness of the children in a visit to 
the seashore overtaxed a strength weakened by a severe 
recent illness contracted in her work, and so she may he 
truly said to have died at her post. 


‘sister 





Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 


experience. 
Manners Maketh Man. 

In the last few years it has been my duty to attend 
or visit between twenty and thirty hospitals, provincial 
and London. Some | visited over and over again. I am 
sorry to say that in many instances the manners of the 
sisters with whom I came in contact were decidedly 


anting in ordinary politeness. I must add the excep- Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 





— 


tions were those holding the higher and more responsible l'ransfers and Appointments.—England and Wele: 

positions : Miss Katherine G. Bellingham to Penshurst; Miss Alex 

My errand was usually the same: to take or fetch | Cowee to Minchinhampton; Miss Alice Gaster to Brig 

me patient to or from the hospital. In nearly every | Miss Margaret Hardman to Leicester, as superintende: 

ise | saw other women treated in exactly the same way from Watford Training Home; Miss Lillie Harris 

myself, so that I could hardly put down the incivility Plaistow; Miss Florence Isabel, Lodge to Darwen; M 
nything personal [ am quite aware of the many Lizzie Young to Glossop. 

inds on a nurse's patience, but if this discourtesy of 

so many complaints grates on the feelings 

in perfectly sound health, how much more Post-Paid Subscription Rates. 

it be felt by those who are ailing. I am 

ure that some of this growing evil does not Three Months, 1/8; Six Months, 3/3; Twelve Months, 





he training schools for nurses, the very place 6/6. For the Colonies and Abroad the rates are: Three 


vuld be most sternly repressed; but I most Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelve Months, 8/8. 
say that it is the sisters, and not the pro- 
wre the worst delinquents. ‘Be ye courte- Orders should be addressed to 


to another”’ is a Scriptural injunction which 

; - : - Ig ; aa a 
might with advantage be nailed up in many a hospital The Manager, Toe Nurstne Times, 
dining hal We have all of us heard of high school St. Martin’s Street, London, 


manners, so perhaps I am unjust in giving the hospitals 
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MIDWIFERY 


THE MIDWIVES ACT, 1902 


HE report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
T the Privy Council to consider the working of 
the Midwives Act has been issued with commendable 
promptness. It is entirely satisfactory that in their 
r the Committee deprecate any postponement of the 
date (April, 1910) after which uncertified women will 
be prohibited from practice. The evidence that has been 

lected has gone to show that the shortage of midwives, 

cipated in consequence of the Act then coming fully 
peration, has been a good deal exaggerated, and as 
mmittee point out, the provision and maintenance 

.dequate supply of midwives is mainly a question 
of « nisation and distribution. The recognition by the 
Committee of the fact that the most suitable machinery 
for this distributing and organising work is to be found 
in establishment of County Nursing Associations, 
working in co-operation with the Local Supervising 
Authorities, and affiliated, wherever possible, with the 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute, is also a matter for 
congratulation. 

The recommendation that County Councils should be 
able to ‘‘charge upon the county funds contributions in 
aid of the training of midwives for work in their areas” 
might well have been extended to “support” also, for 
at present the chief difficulty in many places is not to 
find candidates for training, but to maintain them when 
trained in those areas where they are most needed, but 
where it is impossible for them to earn a living un- 
assisted. 

On the payment of medical fees, the report holds that 
the poor law authority should be responsible, and recom- 
mend a scale of fees, to be fixed by order of the Local 
Government Board. It is clearly very desirable to make 
use of existing machinery rather than to introduce com- 
plications by new regulations, and if every poor law 
authority in the country can be made to fall in with this 


repo! 


the ‘ 


aT 
tion that the delegation of their powers under the Act 
by County Councils to District Councils should be with- 


drawn, and, where exercised, revoked. From the very 

beginning this provision of the Act has been recognised 

as a mistake, and one which has retarded the good effect 

of the Act in every county where advantage was taken 

of it 

The suggestion that the number of members of the 

Central Midwives Board should be increased is good, for 

oard is certainly too small for the heavy work laid 

it. With regard to the personnel of the proposed 

ditional members, objections will surely be raised. 

an be no need for a third nominee of the Privy 

il, and two more medical members makes the 

lical representation excessive. We are sorry, as the 

titution of the Board was under consideration, that 

is no suggestion of another representative of mid- 

nd that the problem of their direct representation 

ld be left out of the question. There is now only 

idwife member of the Board, and seeing how in 

» throughout the country there is often animosity 

d shown by the medical profession towards mid- 

s, this is obviously not a fair proportion of repre- 

tion. Midwives’ interests cannot be adequately 

ed over at the Board except by members of their 
rofession. 








(HE MIDWIVES ACT COMMITTEE 


HE report has just been issued of the Departmental 
mmittee appointed by the Lord President of the 
il in December last. 

» committee state that the extensive powers enjoyed 

Central Midwives Board, in spite of the experi 

1 character and somewhat. fortuitous constitution of 

body, have, on the whole, been exercised with judg- 
prudence, and sympathy, and that the experience 
years has added greatly to the goodwill with 





which the Act is appraised both by the medical profession 
and by the local authorities. 
SUPPLY AND TRAINING. 


Dealing with the supply of midwives, the committee 
note that the difficulty lies in distribution rather than in 
deficiency of numbers. Further, the difficulty of replacing 
the unqualified woman by a superior order of practitioner 
is also not altogether a question of supply, as, apart from 
the feeling of medical men in the matter, the reluctance 
of a certain class of the poor themselves has to be over- 
come. In many cases they prefer the old type of atten- 
dant, who is probably. well known to them, and is usually 
more helpful in the house, although she is often uncleanly 
and inexpert. ‘Sometimes, too, the preference may be 
due to her companionable, not to say convivial, qualities, 
and occasionally, but we hope rarely, to the more sinister 
reason, as a medical officer put it, that she is believed 
to enjoy ‘a lot of churchyard luck.’ In commenting upon 
this, the witness said ‘they do not want the children to 
live.’ ”’ 

Any postponement of the date (March 3lst next) after 
which the employment of uncertified women will be pro- 
hibited is deprecated by the Committee, except under the 
direction of a medical practitioner or in cases of emer- 
gency. As to the suggestion that in sparsely peopled rural 
areas annual licences to practise, based upon a modified 
examination, might, if a serious deficiency occurred, be 
issued to uncertified women, the Committee, while loth 
to recommend any departure from uniformity, think that 
the matter may be left to the discretion which the Central 
Midwives Board are empowered to exercise in regulating 
the conditions of admission to the roll. 

With regard to the provision and maintenance of an 
adequate supply of midwives, it is recommended : 

That the organisation and distribution of the supply 
of midwives should be undertaken by the co-ordinated 
action of local authorities and voluntary agencies, any 
subvention from the State being unnecessary. 

As the most suitable machinery for giving effect to 
this recommendation, the Committee advocate the estab- 
lishment of county nursing associations throughout the 
country, working in co-operation with the local super- 
vising authorities, and affiliated, wherever possible, to 
some central body, such as Queen Victoria’s Jubilee In- 
stitute. While the details of method will necessarily vary 
in different districts, they are of opinion that in general 
the formation of county training homes, and of emergency 
homes, from which midwives can be drafted temporarily 
to places where their services are required, will be found 
a hopeful basis of organisation. 

As to the cost of training, it is proposed :— 

That the powers of County Councils should be ex- 
tended so as to enable them to charge upon the 
county fund contributions in aid of the training of 
midwives for work in their areas; and 

That the Boards of Guardians should be encouraged 
to exercise their powers to subscribe to the support 
of nursing associations in return for services rendered. 

In places where arrangements cannot be made for the 
utilisation of voluntary agencies, it is suggested that 
Boards of Guardians might be authorised to appoint 
district midwives. 

MATERNITY CLUBS. 

Further, the committee consider that in rural districts 
the practice of midwifery might, with safety and ad- 
vantage, be combined with district nursing, provided that 
the requirements of the medical officer of health and the 
rules of the Central ‘Midwives Board are carefully ob- 
served. In certain areas the system of cottage resident 
nurses would be found suitable. 

Moreover, the possibility in some cases of combining 
with the functions of a district nurse-midwife the duties 
of health visitor and perhaps also of school nurse should, 
they suggest, be borne in mind by loca) authorities 
_ An interesting proposal, on which special stress is laid, 
is :— 

That any provident 
classes among whom 


arrangements by which the 
midwives work could insure, 
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through 


expenses 


maternity clubs or 
incident to childbirth, 


otherwise, against the 
should be fostered. 


DOCTORS’ REMUNERATION. 

Medical witnesses unanimously condemned the _uncer- 
tainty and iniquity of the present system, under which a 
doctor, summoned on the advice of a midwife, may or 
may not be paid for his services. A midwife practising 
in Southwark told the committee that for some time she 
had been paying the doctor's fees herself. Another witness 
stated that two certified midwives, both practising in 
London, had informed him that ‘‘they had to pay the 
general practitioner, whom they called in, out of their 
own pocket, but they found that it was a losing game, 
they gave it up 
the weight of evidence on the point, the 
committee recommend 

That a secure expectation of payment should be 
giveh to a medical practitioner summoned on_ the 
advice of a midwife in a case of emergency. 

That the poor law authority should be responsible 
for the payment, and should be empowered to charge 
the fee paid as ‘“‘relief on loan’’ to the patient. 

[That the scile of fees should be fixed by order of 
the Local Government Board on a systematic basis, 
having due regard to local conditions. 

On the subject of the delegation of their powers by 
County Councils to District Councils, the committee state 
that in the few where the practice still obtains, it 
has been found to operate detrimentally to the purposes 
of the Act, and to introduce elements of confusion and 
uncertainty into its administration. 

They therefore recommend that the power ot delega 
tion should be withdrawn, and that in where it is 
still exercised, the delegation should be revoked 

It is suggested that the members of the Central Mid 
wives Board should be increased from nine to twelve, 
and certain recommendations are added with a view to 
insuring the accuracy of the Midwives Roll, and for 
strengthening existing disciplinary measures and guarding 
against 


and 
In view of 


cases 


cases 


abuse s 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS 


An important amendment of the law, outside the scope 
of the Act, is recommended namely, that the registra 
tion of still-births should be made statutory. In the com 
mittee’s opinion this would contribute to the maintenance 
of a hich standard of professional competence among mid 
local supervising authority to 

ises ot neglect or malpractice. The change 
mmended by other committees—on the 
that on Physical Deterioration 

ly thereby to be thrown on the causes of 
ind it received strong support from oneé 

in the present inquiry 
that the rule of the Central 
midw*ves to ask for medical 
the child might 


wives by assisting the 


ident has 
last occa 


upon the ground 


suggested 


Midwive requiring 

aid it ( ‘d ungerous feebleness ’’ of 

be strengthened by the insertion of an explicit reference 

t rematur births The Board should pres ribe 

that medi Ip should be summoned whenever a mid 
in the mother or child indicating 


neonatorum 


also 


¢ 
} 


mia 
gain 
committee 


homes conducted for 
registered seems to the 

They think that the powers of 
should be extended, so as to 
of the certified midwives 


’ lving-ir 
should lly , 
worthy 
local s 


include nsp 


ynsideration 
t uthorities 
work 
in such homes 

Finally, the ceneral adopt m of the Notification of 
Births Act, 1907, throughout the kingdom is recommended 
is a valuab supplement to the operation of the Mid 
Act Failing addition of a column in 
births, for entry of the name and status 
ittended the mother, would 
mote ney and check 


wives this. the 
the ré g 
of the 


ister of 
person who actually 
probably 
the pract f midwives 


help to pr abuses in 


heed it, with wisdom 
he will not look away 
chbour steers his 





IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


*y HE annual report of the Medical Officer of Health 
| for Hertfordshire, which includes that of the Lady 
Inspector of Midwives, is always an interesting document, 
and the one before us contains much valuable information 
under the latter heading. Miss Burnside knows extremely 
well the state of her county as regards midwives, and 
has had a year of good and useful work, being ayvain 
able to report on a continued general improvement and 
increasing care in their methods shown by the women 
she supervises. She notes that there is ‘“‘much more 
shown in calling in a doctor in time,”’ and the fact 
only four mothers died out of a total of 2,268 
speaks well for the midwives. Miss Burnside says 
in regard to infant mortality, ‘‘slowly but surely 
trained midwife’s influence is beginning to be f 
‘‘The mothers are only too anxious to learn how to 
after their babies properly, and after watching 1 
at her work try to carry out her methods afterward 
‘‘This is why, even if a doctor is engaged for the 
the nurse should be trained, for it is the help-w 
who ‘goes out nursing’ who does so much harm by 
lack of knowledge and proper cleanliness, and this cann 
be counteracted by the doctor, for it is the way 
patient sees a thing done, and not what she is told t 
that she follows. Thus it will be seen how impor 
it is that only the best woman should be trained 
this work, and to get the best women we must at 
offer them a regular salary in scattered and country 
tricts, and try by every means in our power to 
that salary in time, so that a woman can provide for 
old age, which is almost an impossibility at the pres 
scale of payment of district nurses. It would add 1 
to the outlook of district nursing as a profession, if 
nurses had an insurance premium paid for them dui 
their years of service, which would enable them to reti 
at the age of fifty-five or sixty years on a small pens 
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BLINDNESS AMONG INFANTS 


\ N important step has been taken by the Local Go 


ment Board in the direction of reducing infa 
blindness. Orders have just been issued extending 
application of the Infectious Disease (Notification 
1889, to the disease known as ophthalmia neonatoru 
the five pottery towns of Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, L 
ton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and Fenton. The effect 
the Orders is that this added to the list 
diseases compulsorily notifiable under the provisior 
the Act. This step has been taken on the applicati 
the local authorities concerned, and the Board is wu 
stood to be willing to entertain similar applications 
other districts 
The addition of the disease to the list of those 
are compulsorily notifiable casts the duty of notifi 
alike upon the head of the family and upon every m« 
practitioner in attendance, as soon as each becomes 
of the nature of No obligatory duty 
ever, is imposed who attend about 
the confinements in the 


disease is 


the disease 
midwives, 
country. 


upon 





LEEDS 


fae Leeds Maternity Hospital, whose scop¢ 
training school will be considerably enlarged 
the new building is opened, is to be congratulated its 
August C.M.B. examinations, when the 
five candidates sent up all passed. At present the rk 
of the institution is hampered by lack of accommodation, 
but with the move to the new building—which 1S 
hoped, will be ready in the spring—it promises to become 
an important training centre. 

The Leeds Workhouse Infirmary only received 
recognition of the Central Midwives Board last Ja: 
but both the candidates sent up for the August exat 
tion have passed. About eighty births a year take 
at the infirmary, the C.M.B. requirements thé 
necessarily limiting the number of those sent 1 
examination, a fact which makes this double suc« 
gratifying 


SUCCESSES IN C.M.B. EXAMS. 


successes at the 


the moi 











